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Preface 

This report on a special manpower project was prepared 
under a contract with the Office of Manpower Policy, 
Evaluation, and Research, U. S. Department of Labor, 
under the authority of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. Organizations undertaking such projects 
under Government sponsorship are encouraged to express 
their own judgment freely. Therefore, points of view 
or opinions stated in this document do not necessarily 
represent the official position or policy of the 
Department of Labor. 



I . INTRODUCTION 



For the 16th Progress Report, we have atteirspLed to record the progress of 
the Draper Project in five major areas; employment, public relations, the 
correctional system, cooperating agencies, and recidivism. To illustrate the 
progress made in these five areas, we submit four in-depth case studies. 

(Refer to Section II. FOUR CASE STUDIES.) 

Employment 

Our primary overall goal is to prepare the offender to obtain and hold 
employment upon his release from Draper. In this, we share the nation’s con- 
cern for the development and full utilization of its manpower resources. Our 
project is stc.l,e-wide in scope in that it trains inmates from and places them 
in all areas of Alabama. Thus, the entire state is our community. 

In the past 33 months we have developed a program which includes services 
in the areas of academic and vocational training, counseling, placement and 
postrelease follow-up to render the young offender employable. To date, 980 
youthful inmates have applied for training; of the number acceptable under terms 
of our contract, 271 have completed training; 74 are currently enrolled. Of 
the 208 graduates who have been released, all have been placed, 170 of them in 
training-related jobs. 

Many barriers to employment have been broken, as evidenced by the fact that 
all graduates have been placed in jobs. Through our placement efforts, for example, 
previously excluded ex-prisoners are now being licensed as barbers and are being 
employed in barber shops on military installations. However, in many areas of 



the States felons cannot be licensed as barbers. As a result, a graduate barber 
may have to be placed in a non-training-related job or in a community where 
there is little opportunity for advancement. Similar barriers exist in the 
other five trades we teach. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that the project is being used as 
a resource for manpower, and employers throughout the state have recommended that 
we add other courses to our training program. A number of employers have hired 
more than one graduate; others have called or visited the project to earmark 
future graduates to meet their own employment needs. While we have learned that 
employers are willing to employ ex-inmate graduates in entry-level jobs, we have 
also learned that these same employers may be unwilling to advance them to 
positions of responsibility. 

Our follow-up findings reveal that the bonding program has helped here, 
but not in every case. Eligibility for bonding did not prevent the dismissal 
of one graduate who started as a service station attendant and worked his 
way up to become a district manager. In fact, when the parent company learned 
of his past record, he was not permitted to retain his job as manager of a 
single station. (Refer to Case Study #1, page 7 .) 

Labor unions, as well as employers, have suggested additional courses. 

In fact, the Sign Writing Course was initiated at union request. Many unions 
are also willing to grant membership to our graduates; some temporarily waive 
payment of initiation fees and dues. In one community, unions have helped 
provide volunteer sponsors for graduates. Only eight of our graduates are 
union members. At present, we are unable to pinpoint the reason. One 
possible explanation is that ex-inmates may have little or no entree to 
waiting lists for unions whose apprenticeship programs are restricted by number. 
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Public Relations 



Favorable coverage by the news media and presentations by staff member 
to the general public have helped us to gain the support of civic, profes- 
sional, educational, religious and other community groups, institutions and 
individuals. Such support goes beyond praise for our project; these groups 
and individuals are involved in the overall program. The role the community 
plays in the Draper program is suggested by the contributions of services 
tabulated periodically as a part of our "Fact Sheet," Nevertheless, we 
know that we have just begun to tap community resources which can be used 
to make the offender em.ployable and keep him employed. 

The prison administration increasingly views its principal task as one 
of treatment rather than custody. Transfers from other prisons and newly 
received inmates are channeled to us by the Classification and Receiving 
Center; the Warden often refers special cases for treatment purposes. 

(Refer to Case Study #2 in Section II.) The custodial staff reflects this 
change in viewpoint; as a reward for good behavior, they recommend that 
inmates be assigned for training. Yet, involvement of custodial staff has 
been neither complete nor continuous. Because this group has been given 
little more than an orientation to the program, few have consistently 
supported the program to the inmate and to the community. 

As was described in previous progress reports, the project's impact 
upon the correctional system has extended beyond the institution to include 
law enforcement personnel, the courts and the Parole Board. Out of a 
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necessary interaction with these agencies has developed a relationship 
which reflects recognition of the project as a resource for extending 
the services each provides. 

Official and Related Agencies 

From the initial involvement of supporting and cooperating agencies, 
such as vocational education, em-ployment service, vocational rehabilitation, 
etc., have come concentrated efforts by each to utilize its resources to 
assist the .offender. When problems in providing a "total*' rehabilitation 
program for inmates are brought to the attention of these agencies, many 
expand the services they offer. The physical and psychological treatment 
now available through vocational rehabilitation to offenders within and 
without the institution is just one example of new services now provided 
as a result of agency cooperation. Approximately 340 inmates have received 
vocational rehabilitation services since three vocational rehabilitation 
counselors were assigned to Alabama prisons eleven months ago. 

Another example is the Labor Mobility Project which aids graduates 
whose meager financial resources leave them unprepared for the initial 
outlays they must make following release. However, the design of this 
program, which provides lump sum payments, does not take into account 
the ex-offender's tendency to squander funds provided him. We suspect 
that far greater mileage could be gained from the use of these funds if 
certain contingencies were made a part of the design. 

Recidivism 

Our present rate of recidivism (number of graduates returned to prison) 
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is 25 percent as compared to approximately 65 percent for Draper inmates 
who have not participated in a treatment program. As of now, 52 of 208 
graduates have returned to prison; 36, for parole violation; 16, for 
new offenses. We have interviewed 35 recidivists, their parole 
supervisors, and their employers. Data compiled in Appendix B of this 
report indicate that generally the recidivists saw as their major 
problem "lack of money"; on the other hand, the employers and parole 
supervisors suggested that the recidivists' problem was lack of ability 
to handle money. The parole supervisors and employers listed poor 
work habits," such as tardiness or failure to report to work, as 
significant problems. And all three groups listed problems which can 
be described as "poor personal-social conduct" as contributing to 
recidivism. 

In several of these cases, critical incidents occurred at times when 
parole supervisors, follow-up counselors or other sources of help were 
not readily available. Without the security of an already established 
relationship to guide them through crises and to sources of help, many 
of our graduates, unable to face up to an employer or a supervisor when 
they have behaved irresponsibly, act in panic o (Refer to Case Study #3, 
Section II.) We had hoped that our community sponsorship program-^organized 
for the purpose of assisting the released trainee to become adjusted to 
community life--might fill in this gap. However, our experience with this 
program is beginning to point out that the VOLUNTEER sponsor cannot devote 
the amount of time needed to cope with the various and frequent crises which 
arise. We believe, now, that a community referral center, which would have 
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on call at all times someone with whom the ex-offender has an established 
relationship, is more likely to solve these problems. 

The case studies included herein reflect the variety of individual 
differences which characterize the inmate population we serve. Case 
Study #4 in particular reflects the manpower and time required to meet 
individual needs. A program which will effectively deal with trainees' 
differences in academic achievement level, work experience, aptitude 
and interest, parole or release dates, environmental and economic back- 
grounds, personal, educational and vocational goals, types of crimes 
which affect employability, etc., must be provided if a correctional 
manpower program is to meet the employability needs of each offender. 



II. FOUR CASE SUMMARIES 

Case Summary #l s Trainee H6. 24-year-old Caucasian. Three marriages ^ two 

divorces. Recidivist before training. 

Small Electrical Appliance Repair graduate Two years after rele.as_e 

Trainee HG has been imprisoned twice for stealing money. 

He was born in North Alabama, the only son in a family of seven. His 
mother died in 1954 when he was nrne. The children in this family have all 
scattered; HG was able to tell his counselor where only two of his six 
sisters now live. 

In 1958, HG left school after completing the ninth grade. Although 
he was only 15, he enlisted in the U. S. Army. Nearly a year later the 
Army discovered his true age and gave him a minority discharge. For the 
next two years, HG, by his own accounfe, "bummed around the country." During 
this time he married, but his wife divorced him shortly after their marriage. 

In 1961, at 18, the minimum age for voluntary military service.^ HG 
enlisted in the Air Force. After serving six months, he was dishonorably 
discharged. He had stolen checks with the intention of using them to obtain 
funds. Before he could forge any of the checks, he was arrested for inter- 
state transportation of stolen property. His dishonorable discharge followed, 
and he was sentenced to serve one year in the Federal Youth Reformatory in 
Petersburg, Virginia. 

After his release in 1962, HG went to Georgia where he found employment 
in a foundry. In December of 1962, he married for the second time. HG 
continued to work at the foundry until May, 1963, when he accepted a job 
in Alabama with a chain of service stations. He was promoted from attendant 
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to managor within a few months. But onee again, H6 became involved in 
criminal activity; he embezzled funds from his employer, falsifying 
records to cover up. By October, fearing his actions would be discovered, 
he left Alabama and fled to Kentucky, where he was arrested five months 
later while working as a short order cook in a cafe. 

In March of the following year, 1964, HG was sentenced to serve 
three years at Draper. In the fall of that year, when MDT vocational 
training began, HG enrolled as a member of the first Small Electric 
Appliance repair class. Although he stated that he had passed the 
General Educational Development Test and received his Certificate 
of High-School Equivalency during his brief tour of duty with the 
Army, his average grade placement score on the pretest (California 
Achievement Test) was only 9.2. Since he had lost his certificate, 
and test scores indicated a need for more study and review, counselors 
encouraged him to take advantage of the basic education program so 
that he could retake the GED Test during his enrollment in the MDT 
program and obtain his Certificate of High-School Equivalency under 
the State of Alabama’s program. Evidently HG was not motivated to 
follow this plan because, instead of showing a grade-level increase on 
the posttest (CAT), his grade level dropped to 8.9. Counselors interpreted 
this to mean not that he had not progressed academically but rather that 
he saw no need for demonstrating progress which would qualify him to 
retake the GED. 

While attending the Vocational classes, HG was a good student who 
presented no problem to any of his instructors^ . Hfflsc. vocational instructor^' 
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stated that he was an excellent trainee who worked hard and had developed 
a positive attitude towards life in general and his work in particular. 

During counseling sessions with his instructor, HG said that he intended 
to clear up all of his old debts as soon as possible after release. He also 
spoke to the personal counselor on several occasions about this indebtedness. 

Another matter HG discussed with the personal counselor was his marital 
difficulties. He and his wife had apparently been having trouble even before 
he was imprisoned. His wife had left the state five months after HG was 
sent to Draper, taking the couple's two children with her. He feared that 
she would protest his parole if she were told he was going before the 
Board . 

This parole was not protested, however, and he was released in May, 

1965. He went into a training-related job which the staff's job develop- 
ment officer had located in an appliance repair shop in Montgomery. When 
visited on the job by the follow-up counselors, HG appeared to be adjusting 
to his new environment. His parole officer reported no complaints about 
his conduct and stated that he was doing well on parole. Things continued 
in this vein until January, 1966, 

A routine check with HG's parole supervisor in January revealed that 
two serious complaints had been made regarding HG's behavior. The Southern 
Bell Telephone Company had charged that HG had used a credit card to make 
unauthorized long distance telephone calls, using another person's name. 

The second complaint alleged that HG was living with a young woman whose 
husband, an airman, was serving in Viet Nam. Either of these complaints 
could have resulted in revocation of HG's parole, and the follow-up 
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counselor immediately went to HG“s place of employment to seek an explanation 

HG related that the telephone credit card had been loaned to him by a 
former girl friend and that the name he had used was that of her husbands . 

He added that he had paid the woman for the calls. Since HG had no evi- 
dence that he had paid the bill, the counselor suggested that he protect 
himself by sending a money order directly to Southern Bell. He mailed 
the payment immediately, and the complaint was dropped. 

When the counselor questioned HG about his relationship with the 
airman's wife, he admitted dating the girl, but denied that he was living 
with her. He explained that the girl lived downstairs in the building 
where he had an upstairs apartment and that it was his understanding that 
she and her husband were seeking a divorce. HG added that he was in the 
process of divorcing his wife and that when the two divorces had been 
granted, he intended to ask 'this girl to marry him. However, she did 

i 

not know that he had a police record, and he was not going to tell her 
until he could ask her to marry him. The counselor was concerned about 
HG‘s involvement with the girl, especially in view of his previous 
marital history. Rather than say anything reflecting directly on the 
relationship at this time, the counselor advised HG to make an appoint- 
ment with his parole supervisor for that day and explain the situation 

to him. 

While the counselor.' was visiting him, HG complained that he felt 
his wage of $1.25 per hour as a motor rewinder was not adequate for the 
work he was called upon to do. The Counselor talked to HG's employer, 
and the employer agreed to raise him to $1.35 an hour. 
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On the counselor's next visit, in early March, HG confided that he was 
about to change jobs. He was taking a non- training-re la ted job in a local 
dairy which would pay him more money. 

On April 5, the counselor visited HG in the Montgomery County Jail, 
where he was being held on order of his parole supervisor for violation 
of parole. HG had been having trouble getting along with his foreman. 

This man persisted in calling him an "ex-con” and generally taunting 
him about his prison record. HG felt he must make a change in jobs, 
but was reluctant to ask his supervisor's permission. Instead, he 
stayed off from work^ called his employer, and told him he was in Atlanta 
where his baby was in the hospital. HG admitted to the counselor that 
this was a lie, but said that he needed the time to find another job. 

A fellow employee reported having seen HG shortly after he had called 
his employer. 

Unfortunately for HG, the day he was absent from work was also 
the day after the company” s petty cash box was stolen. This circumstance 
called attention to his absence, and when he returned to work he was 

questioned by city detectives. Although he was not charged with the 

i 

theft, he was jailed for parole violation. 

Following a hearing on April 8, the Parole Board agreed to 
reinstate the parole if employment could be fo”nd for HG. A training- 
related job was found in Birmingham. HG had friends there with whom 
he could live until he could establish himself. The Board reinstated 
parole, and HG began to work in Birmingham in late April. 

Six months later, HG”s new parole supervisor reported that he 



had left his training-related job and taken a position as a service station 
attendant with a chain which operates stations throughout the Southeast. 

HG quickly moved to an assistant manager's post with a salary of $400 
a month. 

At this point HG began to demonstrate some maturity. He opened 
a savings account and began to establish credit. He married the girl 
with whom had had been involved in Montgomery; the two of them established 
a home for her three children. However s HG's employer did not know 
of his criminal history. 

In February, 1967, the parole supervisor reported that the company 
had transferred HG to Florida to manage a service station. At this time 
supervisor stated that he was certain HG had matured, that he had a 
good stable life, and that he would not revert to his criminial behavior. 

Six weeks later, the counselors had a call from HG, who was 
celebrating his last day on parole. He had achieved success in his 
new job, having been promoted to area manager with responsibility for , 

stations in a wide area of southern Florida. He earned $760 a month • 

and was furnished with a new car plus expenses. He stated that he 
would be glad to employ graduates of the training program at a starting 
salary of $70 per week, and he left his address and telephone number 
with the counselors in case they had prospective employees for him. 

In September, HG's employer wanted hdin.^to. move into a gianagerial 
position that would require bonding. Knowing that he could be bonded 
through the federal bonding program (see p.56), HG felt no reluctance 
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in revealing his criminal record. Regardless of his fine record with them 
and the fact that he could be bonded, the company adhered to its policy 
of refusing to permit men with criminal records to hold managerial positions. 
It offered to return him to his original job as a service station attendant, 
but he refused to accept this demotion and left the company. 

Despite this unexpected setback, HG did not revert to criminal 
behavior to support his wife and children. Instead, he returned to 
Montgomery where he secured a job as manager of a service station for 
another company. Because of his unfortunate experience with his previous 
employer, HG chose not to tell his new employer of his criminal history. 

He is now earning $540 a month, and he and his family appear to have 
adjusted to a new community. 
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Case Summary #2: 

Trainee WB. 27-year-old Caucasian, Married, divorced. Recidivist before 
training. 

Combination Welding graduate One month after release 

Most criminologists classify the forger, the drug addict, or the man 
with a lengthy history of crime as the hardest of all offenders to rehabilitate. 
In trainee WB we find a history of activities characteristic of all of these 
types. At 27, he was in prison for the third time, bringing with him a 
14-year-old drug habit and a history of criminal activities dating back 
to his early teens. 

Examination of this trainee's background reveals virtually none of the 
factors usually assumed to generate criminal, anti-social behavior, WB lived 
in one of Alabama's largest metropolitan areas where his family still maintains 
an above average standard of living. He was one of four children, and he is 
the only one who exhibits anti-social behavior. His two sisters have married 

and live outside Alabama; his only brother is vice-president of a bank in his 

i 

home community, WB's intelligence is well above average for our population; 
his I,Q, on the Otis Gamma is 110, However, he became so involved in criminal 
and other anti-social activities that he dropped out of public school after 
completing the ninth grade. 

By his own admission, WB began to use narcotics regularly when he was 
13, He has a long history of juvenile offenses committed in an effort to 
get enough money to buy drugs. At the age of 16, WB was procurer for a 
brothel, actively involved in a bookmaking operation, and an expert at 
rolling drunks. WB's intelligence and background served him well in his 
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extra-legal operations; he was seldom caught; on the rare occasions when he 
was apprehended, he was able to convince the judges that he should be placed 
on probation. 

He was married in 1960 to a girl he characterized as a "nice girl from 
a good family, who had no idea of what I really was." In that same year, 

WB, already on probation for a variety of charges, was caught stealing money 
and a gallon of paregoric from a drug store. He was tried for burglary and 
sentenced to Draper for three years. 

During his first prison term at Draper, he was frequently disciplined 
for violations of prison regulations. He quickly established a reputation 
as a "hard-core criminal, " and it was with this peer group that he associated 
while at Draper. 

Having served his full three-year sentence ^ WB was released from 
Draper in October, 1963,, with the stipulation that he continue serving 
his earlier five year probation. Only tm months later, WB was sentenced 
to Draper to serve a year and a day for having violated probation. During 
’this.s'entencB, he earned his GED Certificate through Draper’s Experimental- 
Academic Project. This action on WB*s part cannot be considered indicative 
of behavior change. He merely took the examination and passed well in the 
upper range, possibly due to the fact that he is an avid reader. Obtaining 
the GED Certificate, a status symbol in the prison, did gain for him 
increased prestige among his fellow inmates. Most of his "prestige," 
however, was gained as a result of not being caught in the various illegal 
activities he indulged in to feed his strong need for narcotics. It was 
also during this second period of imprisonment that WB’s wife divorced 
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him, and was awarded sole custody of their infant son. 

Released from Draper for the second time in January, 1965, WB 
reestablished criminal contacts in his home community. To maintain his 
steadily increasing need for drugs, he became involved in a wide range 
of illegal activities which included gambling, procuring, extortion, 
burglary, and working with a stolen car ring. Within six months he 
was caught and convicted on two counts of burglary and one of grand 
larceny; he was once again sentenced to Draper, this time for seven 

years. 

WB was in prison for the third time in five years. His reputation 
as a "solid convict" enabled him to quickly take over several extortion 
rackets and to become a major controlling influence on the other prisoners. 

It was in his role of solid convict that he first attracted the attention 
of Warden John C. Watkins, who attempts to modify the convict subculture 
by changing the behavior patterns of such "solids." The Warden began 
stopping WB to talk with him in the corridors of the prison, in the yard,, 
and in the lunchroom. These informal, "out-in-the-open" talks created 
suspicion in the minds of WB's fellow inmates about WB's loyalty to the 
subculture. The Warden's next step was to continue to separate this 
"solid" from the subculture by bringing WB into his private office for 
probing interviews. (The Warden works to simultaneously separate a "solid" 
from his base of operations and establish rapport with the inmate; hopefully, 
the "solid" will continue to move away from the subculture as the Warden 
becomes his model.) The Warden's efforts loosened WB's ties to the 
subculture, but the inmate was still addicted to the use of narcotics. 
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Finally in July, 1966, WB began to "kick” the habit. Encouraged by 
the Warden, and reinforced by other "ex-solids," he stopped using drugs. 
The Warden thought that both this change and the changes in WB's overall 
behavior patterns might be further reinforced if he could be exposed to 
more "free world" people and concepts. Accordingly, he encouraged WB 
to apply for admission to the vocational training project. He was refused 
admission on the basis of his reputation and prison record, his criminal 
history, the length of his sentence, and his federal and state records 
of drug addiction. 

The Warden requested that WB accepted if a space became available 
in the welding class. Within two weeks one student dropped out and WB 
began training. 

WB frequently stated that he was taking the course just to please 
the Warden. His frequent absences prevented his taking full advantage 
of the training offered.. When he was confined in solitary for five days 
in April, the MDT project officials notified the Warden that WB was not 
present often enough to benefit from the training and was therefore being 
dropped from the project. The Warden again interceded on the inmate's 
behalf, and WB was reinstated. There were no further absences, and WB 
graduated in June. 

His instructors rated him as a highly intelligent student whose per- 
formance varied with his moods. Even so, he never disrupted the class, 
and his moods didn't appear to affect fellow students.. WB's vocational 
instructor stated that he had learned all the material taught and had 
been an excellent student. The instructor believed that, with practice. 
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WB could become an expert welder, 

WB's supplementary instructor, whose classes are structured towards 
group interaction, noted a paradox in all WB's group and individual dis- 
cussions, He was bitter on the subject of justice. Arguing rationally 
and logically, WB would present his case that justice is in reality 
injustice, up for sale to the highest bidder and subject to influence 
by politicians and other powerful citizens and pj.essure groups. Coex- 
isting with this bitterness was an ambivalence toward "right" and "wrong," 
and this, too, was frequently reflected in his discussions. Yet, neither 
of these topics aroused in him the emotionalism with which most of our 
other trainees respond. It appeared to the instructor that WB had given 
a great deal of careful thought to these matters and had spent time 
reseacching his concepts before presenting them for discussion, WB 
frequently sought out his supplementary instructor for private discussions 
ouside normal classroom hours. This extra-curricular association with 
"free world" personnel and concepts sought by WB was one of the benefits 
the Warden wanted for the inmate when he encouraged him to participate in 
the school. Unfortunately, these benefits were obscured by another, 
totally unforeseen circumstance. 

While WB was a student, JE, a former Welding trainee, was assigned 
to the project to assist the instructor in the welding shop, JE and WB had 
been jointly engaged in various criminal activities while in Draper; they 
came from the same community and had the same criminal associates; both 
had been drug addicts; and both were targets of the Warden's efforts to 
modify the subculture within the prison. They naturally gravitated towards 
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each other in the classroom, and this association appears to have led to 
the events to be described, 

JE had been paroled in early June and placed in a training"related 
job through the Community Sponsorship Program, WB was paroled in late 
July and returned to his parents* home. The project's staff located a 
training-related job with a steel company; his parents located a non- 
related job with a lumber concern. He reported to neither. Instead, ■ 

JE contacted him the first day he was paroled and helped WB to obtain 
a training-related job with the firm where he himself was employed. 

Later events have made it clear that WB had been associating with JE 
for only a few days when both men renewed thci?" narcotics habit. 

In early August, WB visited the Project, His hand and arm were 
bandaged, and he explained that he had been burned at work and had been 
laid off for a week until he recovered. To the Warden, however, he 
told the truth: he had shot dope with a septic needle, infecting his hand 
so badly that he had to miss work. He also told the Warden that his employer 
fired him when he learned the circumstances of the illness. The Warden 
invited WB to stay at his home as a guest. During the week he was there, 
the Warden talked with him, described the positive steps he cculd take 
to break his drug habit, and encouraged him to seek admission to the 
U. S, Public Health Service Hospital for drug addicts at Lexington, 

Kentucky, 

WB caught a ride back to his home community with the MDT Project's 
Program Director and Historian, He repeated his "story" about the burned 
hand to the women. Yet, he initiated a discussion on drug addiction 
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during the course of which he stated, "People may start it (the habit) when 
they are boredg but they return to it in times of emotional crisis." 

During the two-hour drive, WB also discussed his activities since 
release, stating that he was seeing his ex-wife and their, three-year 
old son frequently, and that the visits meant a great deal to him. When 
questioned about his marital plans, he said that his ex-wife had him.'.f'on 
probation." Still under the impression that he had remained free of his 
habit since release, the two staff members continued to question him 
further about training problems and leisure time activities until they 
arrived at WB's home. 

By mid -September, staff members began to hear rumors that WB was 
"hooked "again. While in WB's home community, one of the follow-up 
counselors visited him. He reported that "WB had lost 30 pounds and 
nearly, lost . the. use .of h, is.'. .injured .arm when;^ gangrene, set. in; thef inSides 
of both arms are pockmarked with needle holes and have many broken 
veins; his eyes and nose run constantly," In a discussion with the 
parole supervisor, the counselor was told that WB's parole would remain 
in effect on condition that he enter the Lexington (Ky.) Center for 
drug addicts. It is expected that he will be admitted to the center 
sometime before the end of September, 
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Case Summary #3: 

Trainee RW. 17 -year-old Caucasian. Single 

Bricklaying trainee . Released one and one-h alf months in advance of^ 

completion of vocatioiial .course 

Trainee RW was 16 years old and on probation from Montgomery s 
Juvenile Court when he and three other boys were caught in a burglary 
attempt. His probation was revoked, and he was sentenced to serve 
a year and a day in April 1966. In addition, he had a charge pending 
in another county. If sentenced on the second charge, he would have 
stayed in Draper long enough to complete a vocational course. The project 
staff, aware of the probability that RW would be so sentenced, admitted 
him to the bricklaying class which began in December, 1966. This 
second charge was dropped after RW's partner in crime paid a fine 
and court costs. Thus, RW was eligible for release upon completion 

of his sentence and would go free in mid-April. 

For 18 months prior to his incarceration, RW had been employed as 

a mechanic's helper in a Montgomery service station. The job placement 
staff found him a similar job. Before his release RW was taken to 
Montgomery for an interview with his prospective employer. When he 
learned that he was going, RW confided to his counselors that he was very 
nervous about meeting his prospective employer. The counselor advised 
him to talk with Mr. Graham, the Supplementary Instructor, who would 
help him review key points to remember in job interviews and to select 
the proper clothing. On the appointed day, RW, neatly dressed in sport 
clothes, went into Montgomery accompanied by his counselor and one of the 
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institution’s security guards. Knowing that K.W’s confidence in himself 
was at low ebb, the counselor had purposely not told him that the job 
was already promised but set up an interview so RW would feel he had 
won the job himself. When the group arrived at the service station, 
the prospective employer had gone to a nearby restaurant for lunch. 

They joined him there and ordered lunch. RW ordered a hamburger, 
but changed his order to one for chicken when the counselor indicated 
that he wanted him to have a good meal. When the salad was served, 

RW spilled it on the table. While sweetening his tea, he knocked 
some of the ice out of the glass. At that point, RW said that he 
had ordered a hamburger because he felt he could eat it without 
embarrassment, and he was not sure he could eat the chicken with 
all the people watching him. The three men assured RW that no one 
was watching him. The rest of the meal passed without event. After 
they left the restaurant, RW and his prospective employer went into 
the service station office for a private interview. Following this 
interview, the employer confirmed the job offer and commented favorably 
to the counselor on RW's bearing and appearance. 

RW's home situation had not been a good one. He lived with his 
mother in a community on the outskirts of Montgomery; his father was 
an alcoholic, and had been separated from the mother for five years. 

RW had soon become an expert at playing one parent against the other. 
His mother tried hard to control her son, but whenever she attempted 
to enforce her demands, RW would leave the house and go to find his 
father. The father, who, when sober, ma.kes good money as an expert 
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mechanic, would give his son a twenty dollar bill "for a little fun. 
Given this situation, no one could control RW. Other members of the 
family also suffered from this lack .of control; one brother is now in 
a naval brig and another had been an alcoholic. However, the second 
brother had married a successful nurse and appears to be rehabilitated. 
He and his wife offered to provide a home for RW. The counselor 
encouraged him to accept this offer as he recognized that RW needed 
a stable home environment. 

For nearly a month, RW worked hard and steadily at the service 
station. Following his day off on May 17, he failed to report for work. 
His employer called the brother and learned that RW had not been home 
all night. The counselor was contacted, and he immediately left for 
the brother's home. Before he could get there, RW returned and packed 
his clothes, telling his brother that he was moving into a room with 
another ex-inmate of Draper. Since the boy was not on parole, he was 
free to move around if he were so inclined; however, both the brother 
and the counselor felt that his move could be disastrous. Eventually, 
the counselor found RW in a phone booth, where he was attempting to 
call his sister-in-law. The two drove around talking for some time, 
trying to uncover the reasons why RW had not returned to his job, 
had not even called his employer, and had suddenly moved out of his 
brother's home. RW finally admitted that he had spent the previous 
night with a girl in his buddy's room; the following morning, he^ had 
not wanted to leave the girl, so he had not gone to work. Later in 
the day, he began to feel guilty about having let down the counselor. 
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his employers and his brother. The counselor realized that RW had had 
difficulty in adjusting to living in his brother's home. Through the 
encouragement of his wife, this brother was now able to maintain a 
standard of living whichj while scarcely opulent, was far better than 
anything RW had previously experienced. RW admitted that he had been 
ashamed to face his sister-in-lawj and thought that neither, she nor 
his brother would want him back. That night, the counselor took RW 
to his brother’s home. Both the brother and his wife were glad to 
have RW back with them; however, they specified that he would have 
to live by a few basic "rules of the house," including an 11:00 p.m. 
curfew and dates restricted to Saturday and Sunday nights, RW agreed 
that these were reasonable rules which he could live with., and he 
moved back into the house that night. With a satisfactory home 

I 

situation reestablished. RW's relationship with his employer now had 
to be mended. 

The next morning, the counselor and RW went to see hrs employer. 

The visit was difficult for RW; he felt that because he had left the 
man in a bad position, he would not want to see him. Such was hot the 
case. His employer accepted his apologies and allowed RW to return 
to work. When RW's brother and his wife went on a week's vacation, the 
employer asked him to stay in his home as a guest. The employer’s wife 
and two small children became very fond of the ex-inmate, and the employer 
confided to the counselor that he would like to have a son like RW. 

RW’s employer races cars for a hobby; one Sunday he went to Mobile 
for a race, and he left RW and another employee in charge of the service 
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station. Checking the receipts the next morning, he noted that there had 
been no money turned in for labor. He questioned the other employee 
who said that the only labor he remembered was one job done by RW--a car 
wash for a girl. Both men searched the cash register and found no wash 
job recorded. They called RW and asked him about it. He said that he 
had washed the car, received the payment, and rung it up. The three 
men spent all morning trying to find the $2 which should have been 
charged to labor. The employer again questioned RW and suggested that 
perhaps he didn't get paid for the job. RW insisted that he had been 
paid and had rung the money up. He went to lunch and failed to return. 

His employer then called the counselor and told him what had occurred. 

Both men agreed that RW had probably not charged the girl for the wash 
job. That night the counselor contacted RW and talked to him about 
the events of the past two days. RW stated that he hadn“t stolen the 
moneyj he simply had not charged the girl for the wash job in an effort 
to impress her. The counselor explained that under such circumstances 
RW should have paid..for . the job himself or put a ticket in the cash 
(Jrawer charging the wash job to himself because his time belonged to 
his employer while he was working at the station. The counselor advised 
RW to call his employer and make a completely truthful report of the 
2_jiQ2,dent. RW did so whrle the counselor was strll wxth hrm. His 
employer offered him his job back, but the counselor explained that it 
would be better at this point to let RW find a job on his own. 

When the counselor checked with RW the next week, he found that the 
former trainee was working in a garage which, occasionally employed his father. 
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At the. end of June^ RW*s first employer called the counselor. The employer 
was having to run the station by himself and wanted to know whether or not 
RW would be interested in returning to work. The counselor called RW and 
asked him if he wanted to go back there. RW ” jumped" at the chance and 
wanted to go immediately to see his old employer. He was persuaded to 
wait until his counselor could pick him up. Later that day, the two called 
on the employer. Throughout the interview, RW was obviously appreciative 

of being wanted and of having been asked to help. 

The counselor decided to give RW additional encouragement by introducing 

him to a man who could tell him firsthand of the hard work an ex-convict has 
to put into his own rehabilitation. A young man who is now one of Montgomery's 
most successful real estate salesmen was a former inmate at Draper. The 
counselor called this man and discussed RW with him, emphasizing the boy s 
tendency towards impulsive, ill-considered actions. This man, whom we will 
call NJ, agreed to meet the counselor and R.W for lunch. RW did not know 
of NJ*s previous history; his immediate impression was that the young 
man was successful. He drives a GTO, dresses well, and meets people 
easily. It was not until the three men were in NJ's car that the success- 
ful ex- inmate told RW he had served time at Draper. RW began to question 
him closely about his period of adjustment. NJ admitted frankly that when 
he first got out he had been willing to blame everyone else for what had 
happened to him. It was only when he was realistic enough to accept 
responsibility for his own actions that he began to achieve success. He 
told RW about having to accept menial, unchallenging jobs because they 
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were all he could get. He explained about moving up slowly, the challenges 
he had met and overcome, and the hard, hard work involved, RW shyly admitted 
that when girls he dated found out about his record they would not go out 
with him again. NJ quickly pointed out to RW that it was not his record 
the girls objected to; it was that he took them to places where other ex- 
convicts hung out, and no nice girl wanted to be seen in such places. He 
kept repeating to RW that his success or failure was in his own hands. 

Several days after this meeting, RW’s employer called the counselor 
and commented on the change in RW's attitude. RW soon began dating a 
f^om a good home and is now engaged to be married to her in the 
autumn. In addition, he has received two raises from his boss and been 
moved to the number one spot in the station. He presently makes $75 
a week for a 40 Hour week, his salary is about 50 percent higher than 
those earned by a majority of the service station attendants in this 

area. 
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Case Summary #4 i 

Trainee DG. 20-year-old Negro. Single. First offender. 

Radio-Television Repair graduate . One and one-half months after release 

In an interview with DG‘s mother, the project counselor's impression 
was that she believed in the absence of the father, the oldest boy in a 
family was responsible for that family's support. DG>vih.?rw?)lde5t:' sq^i, 
appeared never to have questioned her belief and had permitted it to 
govern his actions. 

A bright boy, DG completed the 11th grade. While in high school, 
he was selected to receive special training in foundry work. But DG's 
"responsibilities" intervened, and he dropped out of school to work as 
a veterinarian's helper and, later, as a bus boy. He also joined the 
Naval Reserve. About this time, his financial burdens apparently became 

overwhelming-.^ By his own account, he was desperate for money and attempted 

to hold up a loan company office with a toy pistol. When this attempt 
failed, he grabbed one of the firm's female employees and tried to use 
her as a shield while he escaped. This desperate measure failed:. too,: 
and DG was arrested at the scene and charged with robbery and assault. 

He was sentenced in March, 1965, to serve 10 years at Draper. 

For the first seven months of his sentence, DG worked in prison 
industries and participated in the Experimental-Academic program. In 
August, a school staff member commented that DG was an "excellent prospect, 
should be ready for GED in two months. Hard worker, quiet, good student." 

DG applied for admission to the MDT school in October. He was 
accepted for the Radio-TV Repair Class despite the fact that his earliest 
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date for a parole hearing was Julyj 1968j a year and a half after completion 
of training. (We sometimes accept a student in these circumstances when we 
feel he has a good chance of getting an earlier parole hearing date.) In 
this instance, DG's excellent record in the Experimental -Academic School, 
the fact that he was a first offender, and a statement by the warden 
that if DG continued to "behave himself" he would try to help him get 
an earlier hearing date were all factors that led the MDT administration 

to feel that it was worthwhile to admit DG. 

At the time of his enrollment, DG had an overall California Achievement 
Test average of 9.0; this level rose to 9.4 by the end of training. Despite 
this relatively minor grade gain, DG passed the GED Test while he was in 
training. 

His vocational instructor characterized him as a "good student, thoroughly 
dependable and trustworthy, always congenial and very cooperative." DG con- 
sistently scored 230-250 of a possible 264 points on the instructor's weekly 
rating sheets. While he showed competence in and enthusiasm for his voca- 
tional training, all his instructors noted that his real interest seemed to 
lie in further improving his educational level, preferably by attending 

college. 

In January, 1966, DG requested an interview with the personal counselor. 
He told the counselor that he had enlisted in the Naval Reserve shortly 
before his arrest. He knew that a hearing on his status had been held in 
September, 1965, but did not know what the outcome had been. The counselor 
helped DG write a letter to his former commander, requesting that he be 
informed of the decision of the Board heating. The commander replied that 
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all DG's records had been sent to another office, and that office stated 
that the Board had decided to give DG a dishonorable discharge. 

During this series of fntervl'ewBi, DG also expressed considerable 
anxiety about his mother and her other ten children. He stated that 
all the letters he got from his mother told him that she was having a 
hard time paying her bills and that she needed him back to help her. 

In July, 1966, the counselor received a letter which DG's mother had 
sent to Dr. McKee, the Project Director. In this letter, she stated that 
she was without any means of support and unable to obtain welfare. She 
asked the counselor to do everything he could to get DG released early 
because she needed him at home to work and to help support her family. 

She had sent similar letters to members of the Pardons and Paroles 
Board. The personal counselor discussed these letters with DG, who 
once again expressed concern for the family's well-being. 

When both DG and the counselor received more letters from his 
mother, the counselor called in the counseling supervisor and the 
research analyst. The latter is a Negro who has an extensive background 
in counseling work. He frequently works with the counseling staff, e 
especially in cases involving Negro trainees. All three men discussed 
the problem of DG's family, especially his mother's plight. It was 
decided that the analyst would to to DG's home community, talk with 
his mother, and try to evaluate the situation. 

When he returned, the analyst stated that he strongly doubted that 
the. parole board would give its approval if we ever attempted to get DG 
paroled to his home. He stated that although the mother had various 
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men living with her at one time or another, she had no obvious means of 
support for herself and her children, all of whom are illegitimate. During 
the analyst's visit, the mother expressed no interest in her son’s training 
nor in his attempts to better himself. Her only concern was that he get 
out and begin earning money. The counselor noted one bright spot in the 
trainee's home situation. DG's sister, the oldest; child of the eleven, 
was a lovely, intelligent girl who had completed high school and was 
attending business college. 

Throughout the summer and autumn of 1966, we continued to receive 
letters and telephone calls from DG's mother, demanding that we do every- 
thing we could to get her son out so he could begin to support the famidy. 
Meanwhile, the counseling staff had contacted members of the Pardons and 
Paroles Board, who unofficially agreed with our belief that DG could 
probably not be paroled back to his home. In an effort to find someone 
who would be willing to help DG be paroled to another state, the counselors 
wrote to an uncle who lived in Pennsylvania. This letter brought no 
response. DG then told the counselors about a cousin who had formerly 
lived in his home community and had helped various members of the family. 

The cousin, who is an accountant and ownsrseveral smdir businesses, inoiw 
lives with his wife, a radiology technician, and their two children in 
Southern California. DG's older sister's education is being financed 
by this cousin. 

The counseling supervisor wrote to the man, outlining the circumstances 
of DG's imprisonment, his educational achievements, and the necessity for his 
being paroled to another state. The cousin replied, concurring with the 
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staff's evaluation, of DG's home situation* He stated that he and his 
wife had repeatedly tried to bring DG's older sister to live with them 
in California, but that her mother would not let her go. He added 
that he and his wife were prepared to do everything necessary to get 
DG paroled to California, and he asked the supervisor to tell him 
exactly what action should be taken. The supervisor replied, describing, 
the home and job programs necessary before the Pardons and Paroles 
Board would consider DG’s petition for parole. He suggested to the 
cousin that a representative of the California parole authority would 

be able to help him with the technicalities. 

In early November, another letter came from the cousin. He had 
been to the parole office in his district and had obtained approval 
of the proposed home and job programs for DG. The cousin and his 
family owned their four-bedroom home; DG would have his own room and 
would become a member of the family. Among the several small 
businesses the cousin owned in Los Angeles was a laundry. He proposed 
to hire DG as assistant manager and route man in this laundry. He further 

% 

stated that he was offering this job to facilitate DG's early parole, but 
that he hoped that once DG was in California he could find a training- 
related job. Enclosed with the letter was a section of help wanted ads 
for radio-TV repairmen clipped from the local newspaper. The cousin 
belonged to a bowling league sponsored by his profession, and he 
believed his team would be happy to have DG participate. Other 
recreational opportunities were lasted, including participation in a 
church youth group. There is a community junior college near the cousin's 
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home; he proposed that DG enter this school as a part-time student until 
he had stabilized his life to the point where he could enter on a full- 
time basis. 

With this information in hand, the counseling staff wrote to the 
Alabama Pardons and Paroles Board, recommending that DG be considered 
for i, parole hearing earlier than the original date of July, 1968. 

The Board set June, 1967, as the new hearing date. 

DG graduated with his class in December, 1966, receiving his GED 
certificate at the graduation ceremonies. For the next six months, 
while he worked in prison industries, DG visited the project counselors 
frequently, showing them letters he had received from his cousin. These 
letters appeared to encourage the graduate to maintain a good record 
within the institution. At the June parole hearing, the Board approved 
his parole provided DG had the money to go to California. The cousin 
was notified of this stipulation, and he immediately provided an airline 
ticket and new clothing for DG. 

On August 14, 1967, DG was paroled. His counselor took him directly 
to the airport where he boarded a flight west. Follow-up contact with 
this trainee is currently under way. 
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II. PURPOSE AM) E&D FEATURES 



The purpose of this experimental^demonstration provject is to provide 
a special program for the selection, counseling, testing, assessment, 
training, placement, and follow"Up of inmates and released graduates 
of the previous projects whose variety of problems prevents their 
profiting from conventional programs in vocational training. Programmed 
instruction and several allied training methods are being developed and 
used to instruct the inmates in an effort to overcome their defeatist 
attitudes. Reduction of vocational training time without sacrifice 
of quality or quantity is a project goal. In order to make this program 
beneficial to other prison systems and similar training programs for 
the disadvantaged, guidelines will be prepared for dissemination and 
utilization. 

The specific features of the program will seek to demonstrate the 
followings 



1. Institutionalized offenders can be successfully selected, tested, 
assessed, counseled, and trained for a vocation. 

2. Programmed materials can be prepared that will produce very efficient 
learning for the disadvantaged student. 

3. Employers throughout the state of Alabama can be induced to hire 
parolees who have completed training 7ln this program. 

4. Intensive vocational and personal counseling can assist in modifying 
the psychological and behavioral problems of these inmates and enable 
them to become employable persons who are capable of adjusting to the 
demands of free society. 

5. Early screening and evaluation of potentially eligible candidates 
for training will allow those with marked basic education deficien- 
cies to take academic subjects prior to their vocational trai^iing 
courses c As a result, they will be better prepared to learn more 
in their trade area. 



ERIC 
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Direct family counseling can effect an easier transition from the 
prison to the home and can also improve the community's acceptance 
of the. parolee. 

7. Male college students employed by the project can receive qualified 
field training in rehabilitation and will enter this professional 
field upon graduation, from ccllege. 

8. Volunteers can be recruited from surrounding communities to assist 
in the personal^social prerelease program. 

9. Community involvement can be generated to establish local com« 
mittees to sponsor individual inmates who will be paroled to the 
community. 

10. Recommendations for a permanent vocational rehabilitation program 
for the correctional system can be formulated from the evaluation 
data accumulated by the project in the pursuit of its goals. 

11. Guidelines for cooperation and facilitation among prison author i^ 
ties, separate paroling authorities, and other cooperating agencies 
can be disseminated to and utilized by groups who desire s,imilar 
programs . 

12. Information and procedures in planning, organizing, and implementing 
a vocational training program and a community follow-up program can 
be prepared to assist others in establishing similar programs for 
offenders or delinquents. 

13. A recidivism study can uncover reasons an inmate graduate of the. 
vocational train.ing program is sent back to prison, and from this 
study, techniques can be developed that c-an reduce t.he recidivism 
potential of future graduates. 

An evaluative analysis of each E&D feature can be made t'.o determine 
specific elements of success and failure. 
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IV. ADMINISTRATION 



Graduation . . . 

Families and friends of 42 inmate students who completed the four 
six-month courses were invited to attend the fifth MDT graduation ceremony 
Draper. Burns Bennett j Public Information Officer for the Alabama 
Selective Service System and well-known. Montgomery columnist, was guest 
speaker. Beryl S. Vick, Jr., Director of Music at the Capitol Heights 
Baptist Church, was guest soloist. Draper *s Chaplain Wallace Welch 
gave the invocation, and RRF Board Member, John W. Phillips, Vicar, 

All Saints Episcopal Church, Montgomery, pronounced the benediction. 

Among the graduation reception patrons who helped to make this 
occasion a festive one for inmates and their guests were two new groups. 

The Athena Y. W. Club, an organization for high school girls sponsored 
by the Montgomery YWCO, donated funds for the reception, and the Women 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Montgomery, planned the 

i' 

reception and acted as hostesses. 

The 42 students who graduated June 2 brought to 273 the total 
number of young offenders who have completed vocational training in the 
Draper MDT program since it began in October of 1964. (Refer to News 
Release in Appendix E.) 

Staff Changes and Staffing ... 

As soon as the Prevocational Basic Education Classes ended in early 
June, the Prevocational Instructor was transferred to the vacant Remedial 
Instructor position. The Job Placement Officer and the Follow-up Counselor 
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resumed their duties during the current reporting period. The Research 
Analyst has requested a month's leave of absence to complete work for 
his master's degree in education. Since his thesis will be an analysis 
of data gathered in our follow-up study and will be helpful in completing 

that study, this request has been granted. 

One Clerk-Steno III, Sara Freeman, began a maternity leave of 
absence on June 23. A college student, James Crosby, who previously 
worked as a typist with the project's Materials Development Unitv was 
rehired for the existing Clerk-Typist vacancy and assumed some of the 
Clerk-Steno Ill's receptionist duties. Two College Corpsmen also 
began work. Paul Manget, a junior at the University of Alabama, began 
work June 1. James J. Mracek, who began work June 5, received his B.A. 
from Huntingdon College and will enter Auburn University's School 
of Pharmacology this fall. See Appendix A for qualifications of new 
staff members. 

In-Service Training Resumes . . . 

In-service training, utilizing the "management by objectives'*' concept , 
had been conducted by the Public Information Coordinator who resigned in 
late April. Because of the delay in finding a replacement, another 
similar type of in-service training program was begun. The Birkman 

I 

Method, which aids in identifying the full potential of supervisory 
staff members by means of questionnaires and self-discovery group 
sessions, will be used with 10 key staff members. Questionnaires were 
completed at the end of June and forwarded to Dr. Roger Birkman 's firm 
for computer analysis. The first of the seif-discovery sessions, to be 
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guidod by Dr. Birkmarij will be held in. early July. Present plans call 
for subsequent use of the Birlunan Method with trainees in the supplementary 
classes. Trainees will complete the questionnaires early in the training 
period and again near the completion of training. The differences in the 
two reports should provide some indication of the behavior patterns which 
may have been modified by participation in the experimental^demonstration 



program. 

Follow-up Study . . . 

The recidivist phase of the FolloW'^up Study has been completed and is 
under analysis. Charts which point up certain significant factors, such as 
those described in the Introduction of this report appear as Appendix B. 

The full report will be published as'a monograph as soon as follow-up 
data on all graduates have been compiled and analyzed. 



Conferences . . . 

Activities of the current reporting period centered around planning and 
implementing the Draper Conference on Correctional Manpower, held in Montgomery 
May 22-25. A description of preparations for the conference appears in 
Section IX, Dissemination. The dissemination and utilization staff members 
also worked closely with the staff of the University of Houston's College 
of Business Administration, which will sponsor the second conference. 

States to be included in this second conference, tentatively scheduled to 
be held in Houston on July 23-26, include Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas, 
Missouri, Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin. 

The entire staff was involved in the State Manpower Development and 
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Training Conference held on June 28~30 in Montgomery, On one dayg workshops 
dealt with such subjects as counselingg basic educationg teaching theoriesj 
and the effective use of audio-visual aids. On another, the conference 
participants were divided into groups according to their specific job 
areas; guidance, vocational training, supervision and administration, or 
basic education/remedial training. Each of these groups was given instruction 
by MDT personnel who had gained some experience in meeting the needs of 
disadvantaged trainees. Time was allotted in each group for an interchange 
of ideas and experiences between members of the various MDT projects, Mrs. 
Seay, Draper’s MDT Program Director, presided over the general session on 
Thursday, June 29; addressed the basic education remedial training group 
on June 29 on "The Roles of the Teacher for Effective Use of Different 
Types of Instruction in an MDT Setting"; and led the summarization of the 
entire conference on Friday, June 30. 

Mrs. Terryj Editor and Coordinator of the Materials Development Unit, 
spoke on "Evaluation and Use of Programmed Instruction." 

W. Malon Graham, Draper's Suppi&memtary Instructor, demonstrated the 
use of films in instruction to the entire conference on Wednesday, June 28; 
addressed the basic education remedial training group on "Enrichment of 
Individualized Instruction" on June 29; and was appointed to the State 
Membership Committee of the Manpower Training Association the last day 
of the conference. 

Dr. McKee, Project Director, addressed the Guidance Group on Thursday, 
June 29, on "Trainees--Their Abilities, Aspirations, Needs, and How to Meet 
Them," 
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Dr. McKee served as a workshop leader at the Southern Region Public 

Personnel Association Conference in Mobile on May 5. 

Mrs. Seay attended the 26th meeting of the Southern States Prison 
Association and the 31st meeting of the Southern States Probation and 
Parole Conference (combined) in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, on Jum 3. 
From Myrtle Beach, she went to Columbia, South Carolina, to attend and 
address the June 5 meeting of the Southeastern Manpower ..Advisory Committee 
concerning the history and background of the new Manpower Training 
Association. She addressed this group again briefly on June 6, stating 
objectives of the new association and describing benefits of membership. 

On June 5-7, Dr. McKee attended the 16th Annual Conference on 
Correctional Education, Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency and 
Corrections, Carbondale, Illinois. His talk, ’’Dramatic Application of 
Educational Technology in Corrections,” appea.ra in.^pendix :C. 

The second Mini-Conference to plan for the Correctional Manpower 
Training Conference to be held in Houston met in Washington, D. C., June 
6-9. Both the Project and Program Directors attended. 

The Program Director attended the Tennessee Manpower Development 
and Training Workshop in Cookeville, Tennessee, from June 19-23. She 
addressed the group on ’’Use, Development, and Evaluation of Programmed 
Materials as Developed in the Draper Experimental and Demonstration 
Project,” a slightly revised edition of the speech which appeared as 
Appendix B of our last (15th) Progress Report. 

On June 23, Dr. McKee gave an overview of the Draper projects, high- 
lighting his presentation by showing slides of the two programs, to the 
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38th meeting of the Florida Council on Crime and Delinquency which was 
held in conjunction with a meeting of the Florida Correctional Education 

Association in Daytona Beach, Florida, 

On June 10, the Historian traveled to Seymour, Indiana, for the 9th 
District Exhibit on Crime and Delinquency. She manned the Foundation’s 
exhibit which included a display, a slide carousel, a tape which had 
been coordinated with slides to tell "The Draper Story," and related 
handout publications. 

Follow-up Counselor, John Nagle, addressed the East Lake Lions Club 
of Birmingham on the Community Sponsorship Program on June 12. There 
were about 75 members present. 

Visitors , . . 

Increasing numbers of visitors are asking for in-depth orientation to 
the projects. These requests may be limited to one aspect of the project, 
or may include an overview of each phase. During June, an overview of each 
phase was requested by the American Vocational Association for one visitor, 
Vivek Pangphothipong of the Thailand Ministry of Education, A program 
was prepared which would not only permit him to spend several hours with 
the supervisor of each unit (guidance, materials development unit, shop 
instruction, supplementary and remedial education) but would also allow 
him time to visit the state departments of education and corrections, the 
prison, and the other on-going projects inside the prison and around 
Montgomery, (See Appendix D.) 

Other visitors during the current reporting period included Ronald 
Dutcher and Donald Casey of the New York Youth Authority , who visited the 
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project on May 3; Dr. Ernest L. V. Shelley, Director of Treatment, Michigan 



Department of Corrections, and Charles W. Sayre, Director of Jackson Public 
Schools, Jackson, Michigan (May 17-19); and Dr. Robert Currie, Member of the 
Board of Directors, P=A-C“E Institute, Indianapolis, Indiana (June 9). See 
Appendix A for other visitors. 

Consultation Services Provided . . . 

A proposal by the P-A-C-E Institute, Hinsdale, Illinois, which would 
provide a program of correctional manpower training in Cook County Jail 
(Chicago) was reviewed by the Project Director. Two of the men who will 
be instrumental in implementing the proposed project attended the Draper 
Conference in May. If the project is approved, we anticipate providing an 
in-depth training program for at least one of the project's staff members. 

Another group which attended the Draper Conference, this one from 
Minnesota, sent their proposal for a correctional manpower training 
program t the Project Director for his review and comments. 

New Classes Resume . . . y 

Vocational courses resumed in Electric Applicance Repair and Sign 
Painting on June 19th. In addition to these two 12-month courses, new 
six-month courses began in Auto Service Station Mechanic. -Attendant , 
Barbering, Bricklaying, and Welding. All six classes will graduate in 
mid-December. Appendix D contains socioeconomic data on the new students 
and a schedule of the. classes for the next six months. 

The Editor, the Historian and the. Public Information Specialist 
prepared the final draft copy of a brochure describing the history, 
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philosophy aud work of the Rehabilitation Research Foundation# The copy 
is now being reviewed by members of the Foundation's Board ot Directors# 
Preliminary bids for printing have been requested. 



V. COUNSELING 

Forty-two of our students graduated during this reporting period, 
and emphasis shifted from counseling on personal problems to submitting 
names for review by the Parole Board# The counseling staff prc sented 
information, recommendations, and requests for review dates to the 
Pardons and Paroles Board on behalf of those members of the graduating 
classes who had built and maintained good records. Thirty- five such 
cases were presented and m.ost were favorably acted upon. The Personal 
Counselor aided the job development and follow-up team in securing job 
offers for graduates, particularly those who desired job programs 
outside Alabama, He corresponded with out-of-state relatives of 
graduates, parole supervisors and prospective employers to arrange 

suitable out-of-state parole plans. 

Prior to graduation, trainees in six-month courses were posttested 
with the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Their pretest average was 7,0; 
the posttest average was 8,1; the average gain made was 1,1 grade levels 
in 168 hours of instruction,'* A breakdown of posttest scores appears 
in Appendix D, 

Sixty-one students were admitted to the four new six-month classes, 

*The number of hours of training students received between pre- and posttest 
dates. 
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The pGreent-age of rGeidivism in new classes varies from a high of 80% 
in welding to a low of 42% in auto service station ®eehanie»attendant. 

Of the 61 new students, 36 had completed Basie Education, the 20-week 
prevocational course now offered to raise a prospective trainee's 
education to a level sufficient for him to perform well in the vocational 
classes* Forty students completed the prevocational course; all were 
counseled concerning vocational interests and aptitudes and test scores 
as they related to courses being offered* The number of students 
enrolled is shown on page 48 » A comprehensive report of our experiences 
in conducting a Basic Education course 20 weeks prior to vocational 
training is being prepared by the Prevocational Instructor and will 
be included in the next progress report* 

Intensive Counseling Experiment 

During this reporting period, intensive counseling efforts were made 
with two of the students* These trainees, both Negroes from Mobile, had 
been partners in the crimes for which they are now serving sentences — mail 
fraud, forgery, and burglary* Both of these trainees were concerned 
about holdovers. At their request, the counselor corresponded with various 
authorities to arrange a hearing* The holdovers were favorably disposed of, 
but the presiding judge emphasized that it was the improvement in the boys' 
attitudes, which he attributed to their participation in the vocational 
training project, that had led him to make a favorable disposition. While 
attending the hearing in Mobile, one of the trainees took offense at 
something a guard said and cursed him. This incident led the Personal 
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Counselor and the Kesearoh Associate to experiment with an intensive 
counseling approach in trying to further modify the behavior of 
these two students. 

In-depth counseling sessions were conducted at least once a 
week. Frequent informal sessions supplemented the intensive counseling 
being attempted. Counselors met with the boys together and separately. 
It was in the unstructured sessions that some of the most interesting 
developments took place. For examples one day the Research Associate 
noticed that one of the trainees had come into the school with his 
shirttail out, his pants dirty and rumpled^ and his boots unlaced. He 
stopped the trainee and told him that it was a shock to see him so 
sloppy; he usually looked so much better. He then advised the trainee 
to go into the washroom and straighten himself up before he went 
to class. The trainee obeyed without comment. Seeing him again 
later, the Research Associate complimented his improved appearance. 

In a formal counseling situation the follox-ying day, the Research 
Associate explained why it was important for a man to look his best 
at all times--that people make snap judgments based on first impressions 
and that an employer would think little of any employee who came to 
work dressed as the trainee had been dressed. Significantly, this 
student, who normally exhibited agressive behavior, accepted, without 
question, direction from someone whom he had come to respect. 

The trainee is one of the top students in the Sign Writing Class. 
His intelligence is slightly above average. Already a recidivist when 
he enrolled, be departs from the norm of our trainees in that he is a 
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high sehoQl graduate. He appears to be overly aggressive and t© see 
himself as a person who is "♦’oo severely" punished for his actions. 

The two counselors felt that it was important to bring this student 
to face reality. Following the incident in Mobile County Jailj the 
trainee was asked to examine his om role in the incident. Once ha 
was able to retrace the sequence of events 3 he v?as able to see how 
he had too swiftly taken offense at what the guard had said and 
acted on impulse. He began to accept the guidance of the counselors 
\<rho encouraged him to verbaLlEO his problems and concerns realistically. 
One of his primary concerns reportedly is his home situation; however, 
the reasons for this concern have yet to be uncovered. He apparently 
has always lived with his grandmother and is reluctant to talk about 
either of his parents. The counselors predict that if modification 
of his aggressive behavior is to be effected he will require continuous, 

intensive counseling for some time to come. 

The second participant in this intensive counseling experiment 
is enrolled In Electric Appliance Bepair. Also a recidivist, this 
man completed 10th grade in Mobile. Before coming to prison, he 
lived with his wife and child in his mother-in-law's home. His wife 
will complete work at the junior college level this year and has 
begun to seek admission to a four -year university. 

At first, this student was withdrawn and remote. He was 
reluctant to talk about his life, or about the events which led to 
his imprisonment. His reluctance to enter into in-depth discussion 
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was oveECorae through frequent: use of counseling situations. The 
counselors continually eirtphcasized his responsibilities to his wife 
and child. He was frequently reminded that his experiences in the 
MDT project could be an opportunity to prepare to meet this 
responsibility. 

This continuous counseling appears to have had an unforeseen 
consequence; this student became the first Negro to join the Draper 
branch of the Jaycees. He was proud of having been asked to join 
and found a great deal ©f pleasure in his new role which required 
that he exercise some responsibility. Unfortunately 5 his fellow 
Negro prisoners did not approve of his action, and applied pressure 
on him to drop out of the clubo He brought this problem to the 
counselors who helped turn to see that x^hen men condemn another 
man for accepting responsibi lityg they are really rejecting respon- 
sibility themselves. When the situation had been explained to the 
trainee in relation to x-7hat he had already learned about, himself, 
he was better able to cope x<rith it. The pressure soon subsided 
as the other Negro inmates began to accept his new role. 

Dropouts 

Eight students were dropped from courses during this reporting 
period, four for good cause and four for bad. The table below indicates 
the number dropped from each course and whether these, students were 
dropped for good or bad cause. The enrollment figures in Auto 
Service Station Mechanic -Attendant, Barbering, Basic Education, 
Bricklaying, and Combination Welding refer to the classes which 
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graduated in June. The table on page 43 contains enrollment figures 
for the new classes in these vocational trades? there have been no 
dropouts from these new classes. Since our contract ends in December, 
Basic Education classes have not been lesumed. 

Six-month classes beginning December Sg 1966, ending June 2, 1967 
*Twelve-month classes beginning December 5, 1966, ending December 1, 1967 



Class 


Enrollment 


Number 

Dropped 


Good 


Reasons 

Bad 


Auto Service Station 
Mechanic-Attendant 


10 


0 






Barbering 


10 


1 


X 




Basic Education 


44 


4 


X 


XXX 


Bricklaying 


10 


0 






‘‘Electrical Appliance 
Repair 


11 


0 






*Sign Writer, Hand 


8 


0 






Combination Welding 


14 


3 


XX 


X 

i 




107 


8 







Barbering 

This student had to be dropped from the course when he developed 
infectious hepatitis, 

Basic Education (Prevocational) 

One student lost interest in this course because he was convinced 



that he would fail. All efforts to encourage him failed, and when he 
refused to try to do the work assigned, he had to be dropped. The other 



three were dropped because t.hev became involved in situations inside 
the prison which required disciplinary action by prison authorities. 

All three were transferred to another institution. 

Combination Welding 

T?wo of these students completed their sentences early and 
preferred to be released rather than complete the course. The 
third was disciplined by prison authorities and transferred to 
another inst iturxor., 

VI. TRAINING 

It IS the re.^-ponsibility of the State Division of Vocational 
Education to administer the program at Draper Correctional Center 
through the designated training agency p the Rehabilitation Research 
Foundation, in cooperation with the Board of Corrections. The 
program is approved by the State Direcitor of Vocational Education. 
Supervision for organization and development of the program is 
provided by the State Supervisor of Manpower Development and 
Training. The Project: Directorp with, the aid of consultantsp 
planned and organized the training programp as well as the experimental- 
demonstration phase of the project. Direction and coordination of 
all phases is the responsibility of the Program Director. 

Program Purposes and Objectives 

A primary purpose of this program is to adapt to traditional 
vocational training certain recently developed but proven teaching 
techniques which are now being applied with success (generally, under 
the name of progranmied instruction) by various agencies such as the 
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Training Branch of the U. S. Communicable Disease Center, the U. S. 

Air Force Staff and Training Command, the Agency for International 
Development, and many schools and industries. We are developing 
programmed instructional materials for several basic trades for 
which such materials do not nov; exist or are not available. Materials 
are also being developed for teaching personal-social skills. These 
programs are designed to individualize training for the target 
population. Our further purpose is to develop the necessary 
guides that will make such matexials and their proper use feasible 
for both correctional and public educational institutions. 

Prevocational (Basic Education) Classes Graduate 40 Students 

Forty-nine students originally entered Basic Education classes. 

This course was given 20 weeks prior to the beginning of the new 
vocational classes to prepare inmates for shop-related theory which 
is a part of the vocational training curriculum. Of the 40 students 
who successfully completed this course, 36 went on to enroll in 
vocational courses; 11 entered barberingj 14, weldingj 7, auto 
service station mechanic attendant j and 4, bricklaying. 

Four of the prevocational graduates did not enter any vocational 
courses. One man was transferred to another institution by prison 
authorities. Another declined to enter any vocational courses because 
he was expecting an early release through parole. 

The remaining two were, refused admittance to the vocational training 
project because of the nature of their offenses. We do accept inmates 



who ar6 sox offonders into both prevocational and vocational training. 
However j the Board of Corrections governs the admittance of sex offenders 
to protect the project's women employees. In the cases citea, the 
Board ruled against admission. 

Supplementary Class Hears Speaker Discuss Alcoholism 

Lee Allen Ford^ Director of Education, State of Alabama, Division 
on Alcoholism, gave an illustrated lecture on the use of alcohol. He 
expanded his lecture to include a vivid description of what happens 
to the human body when a man uses narcotics or barbiturates, sniffs 
glue, or indulges in other similar practices. His approach is straight- 
forward and undramatic; the instructor feels he makes a powerful 
impression on the students with this approach. 

Intermediate Reading Classes began during this reporting 
period, and classes in Reading Comprehension, Advanced Reading, Mechanics 
of Language, and Computational Skills will soon begin. The latter 
three are new courses which will be dealt with in a later report. 
Mechanics of Language and Computational Skills have been delayed 
until the three reading courses. Intermediate, Reading Comprehension, 
and Advanced Reading could be completed. 



Vocational Training 

Nine of the 10 students originally enrolled in the Barbering class 
graduated in June, The tenth man, who was dropped from the course when he 
contacted infectious hepatitis, has been returned to Draper from the hospital 
at Kilby. He has been working in the prison barber shop and has been promised 
a job on an Army base. The oldest student in this class, 34 years old, 
completed the work with a 99.1 average. He has been promised a job in 
South Carolina, where he wil.l be working in a new barber shop. Two of the 
graduates unfortunately have personal problems and nervous conditions which 
will probably prevent their being placed in training-related jobs. 

Two more students in the 12-month Electrical Appliance Repair course are 
now doing work on a one-year apprentice level, bringing to four the number of 
students performing at this level. All four have had some previous experience 
in electric appliance repair work; the instructor states that this probably 
accounts for their swift progress. 

In the 15th Progress Report, we noted that students in our other 12-month 
course--Sign Painting- -have been involved in a public service project; they 
use a silk screen process to produce traffic^, signs for Elmore County. The 
county seat, Wetumpka, has many community service organizations which have 
supported the project at Draper. During this reporting period, members of 
the Wetumpka Jaycees approached the Sign Painting Instructor and asked Us 
help and that of his students in preparing advertising signs for the 
community baseball park. Administration approval was granted, and 40 signs 
were prepared on 5/8" 4' x 8' plywood boards. The trainees gained valuable 
experience in layout and lettering and had the satisfaction of knowing their 
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work was a public service project. The Jaycees presented each student an 
unexpected bonus of $25 for his work. This money is being held by the prison 
authorities until the students are released, at which time it will help to 
give them a good start in a new life. 

Shortly before the Bricklaying class graduated, work on the new *blass- 
room-storage area was completed. The students have taken great pride in 
their achievement, for the building stands as physical evidence of their 
newly acquired skills in bricklaying and masonry. This new classroom will 
free one of the inside classrooms for use by the electric appliance repair 
instructor who has needed space in which to conduct class work. 

Arrangements have been completed with the .American Welding Society 
Examiner to give each welding student the test required by the American 
Welding Society for certification as general purpose welders. This examina- 
tion will probably be given shortly before the next graduation. The warden 
has agreed that the Draper Welfare Fund will pay for the first certification 
of our graduates (as it has done for the State Trade School); the project 
will furnish all materials necessary for the test. Once they have earned 
welding certificates, students will have nationally recognized proof of 
their newly-acquired skills, 

VII, MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT UNIT 

Preparation for and participation in two conferences. Draper and MDT, 
were important activities of unit staff members during this reporting period. 
The Draper Conference, in particular, placed a heavy load on the reproduction 
section. This section also designed the cover used on the program for the 
State MDT Training Conference, This cover appears in Appendix E. 
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The artist and editor worked with other staff members in designing and 
vjriting a brochure to describe the Foundation's activities. The proposed 
cover for the brochure has been so designed that it can be used as a cover for 
other Foundation publications, such as progress reports and m.onographs. 

Arrangements for the Montgomery MDT project to bind lessons printed for 
distribution by the University of Alabama have not worked out. Binding 
equipment was purchased by the project during the current reporting period, and 
all completed lessons have been bound here. All but one of these lessons and 
an instructor's manual have been turned over to the University. They can now 
begin to fill the orders, some of which have been held since before Christmas. 

The University has agreed to replace paper and binding elements used by the 
project to print and bind the lessons. However, we still need to develop 
a more satisfactory method of distributing our materials. 

Programming of lessons on estimating skills for bricklayers, letter writing, 
and barber's preparatory steps was completed. This is a total of 12 lessons, 
a comprehensive evaluation booklet, and an instructor s manual. All were 
completed lessons which, after individual tryout and/or field testing, required 
reanalysis and rewriting. The revised versions of the bricklaying package and 
the letter writing lesson will be tried out in the next reporting period. 

The Barber's Four Preparatory Steps will be field tested with the next barbering 

class at the appropriate time in their training. 

Preliminary analysis and categorization of the proposed content of the 
package "Communicative Skills for Auto Mechanics" have been completed. The 
content was agreed on at a meeting of subject matter experts and staff of the 
Materials Development Unit. In addition to our Auto Service Station Mechanic- 
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Attendant Instructor, a trade school instructor and an automobile repair shop 
owner served as subject matter experts. A second meeting with the subject 
matter experts will be necessary before work on this package can continue. 

VIII. JOB DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT 

Nineteen graduates were released and placed on jobs during this reporting 
period. Thirteen were placed in training-related jobs and six in non-related 
jobs. Sixteen of the 19 were released on parole; three completed their 
sentences. One each was placed in Florida, Mississippi and New Jersey, and 
16 were placed in Alabama. 

To date, a total of 208 graduates have been released and placed on jobs. 
156 of these are presently functioning members of society; 52 have been 
returned to prison. Thirty-six were returned for parole violations and 
16 for new offenses* Of the 52 recidivists, 44 had been placed in training- 
related jobs, 6 in non-related jobs, and two had been released to detainers 
or had committed new offenses prior to any employment. 

The following is a breakdown of graduates returned to prison: 



Barbering 12 

Auto Service Station 

Mechanic-Attendant 8 

Bricklaying 12 

Welding 14 

Electric Appliance Repair 2 

Radio-TV Repair 2 

Technical Writing 2 
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While some very interesting factors are being uncovered in our analysis 
of graduate recidivist cases, we are reluctant to publish incomplete data 
which could lead our readers to draw conclusions that may later prove invalid. 

We continue to make usa of the Bonding PrQgr.am in obtaining jobs for 
graduates in fields where they would otherwise be excluded. A total of 
10 graduates have been bonded since the initiation of the Program. Five 
have since changed jobs, and bonding was not required in their new employment. 
However, the number bonded is not a true measure of the total effectiveness of 
the bonding program. It has been our experience that when a prospective 
employer learns that it is possible for our graduates to be bonded, he is far 
more willing to hire one of them, yet he will not actually require bonding. 

No claims have been registered by employers against any of our graduates under 
bond. Bonding is restricted to some degree because some of the courses taught 
do not normally require bonding. We feel, however, that as graduates progress 
to more responsible supervisory positions there will be more need for bonding 
assistance. 

The Labor Mobility Project, located at Tuskegee Institute, was renewed 
at the very end of this reporting period. One of the provisions of the renewal 
was that an office be located at Draper. This office, which should be 
operational by mid-July, will facilitate obtaining relocation funds for our 
graduates. There will be a full-time staff comprised of a Labor Mobility 
Counselor and a secretary. Although they will be located within the project, 
they will be directly responsible to the officials of the Tuskegee Labor 
Mobility Project. 
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One hundred thirty-three graduates were visited during the present 
reporting period. In addition, 30 visits were made to graduates* families 
and 22 to employers. Follow-up counselors also visited 65 state parole 
supervisors and two federal parole supervisors, seven sheriffs, four 
district attorneys, three chiefs of police, and two judges. 

Because of the need for intensifi-3d efforts to place graduates, follow- 
up personnel were also engaged in this activity,. They made 37 calls in an 
effort to secure jobs for graduates, and traveled a total of more than 2,000 
miles. 



IX. DISSEMINATION 

In May the major focus of the Dissemination Unit was planning for and 
implementing the Correctional Manpower Training Conference (Draper Conference), 
held in Montgomery May 22-25. 

Letters were prepared and sent to the editors of all Alabama newspapers, 
the Atlanta newspapers, major national news magazines, and the newswire 
services telling of the purpose of this conference. Folders for press kits 
were created and printed, using a silk screen process, by members of the Sign 
Writing Class, On Monday, May 22, a press conference for members of the local 
press corps gave an overview of the entire conference. Dr, McKee, Mrs, Seay, 
and Commissioner of Corrections, A, Frank Lee, answered questions and 
provided information on the background of the Draper project. Appendix F 
is a detailed description of press arrangements suggested for the second 
dissemination conference and grew out of our experiences at the Draper 
Conference. Appendix E contains copies of all news releases pertaining to 
the dissemination activities* 
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Speeches were writterij edited, and printed for distribution. Visual 
presentations were prepared, including the exhibit described in the 15th 
Progress Report, PerceptoScope demonstrations, slides and transparencies 
to illustrate speeches. Display space for other projects was arranged. 

Arrangements were made with an educational television station to show 
the CBC Film, "Sense of Captivity," in prime viewing time, 8-9 p,m, Wednesday 
night. Television sets were loaned by local businesses and set up in the 
main conference room. 

The Draper Conference was attended by 115 representatives from 8 states 
(Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, South Carolina, West 
Virginia, Minnesota) and the District of Columbia, Attendance at all sessions 
was high, and the only complaint was that there was too little time for too 
many activities. An analysis of the conference evaluation which was made for 
OMPER's Division of Program Utilization is included in Appendix F. 

The primary activity of the Dissemination Unit during June was preparation 
of material from the Draper Conference (May 22-25) for inclusion in the formal 
proceedings. The editing and printing will be done in Washington, Tentative 
plans call for publication in early October, The second Dissemination 
Conference is scheduled for July 23-26 in Houston, It will be jointly 
sponsored by the Rehabilitation Research Foundation and the University of 
Houston's College of Business Administration, Guidelines are being furnished 
to the College of Business Administration so that our experiences may be of 
value to them in preparing for this conference. 
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Appendix A 

Qualifications of New Staff Members, 
Staff Activities, and Visitors 



Clerk-Typist II , James A. Crosby; high school graduate; 2 years college traitiitig 
in Business Administration and Marketing; currently continuing his studies at 
Troy State College (Alabama); November 1964-September 1966 j clerk-typist Draper 
Project. 

College Corpsman , Paul G. Manget; entering junior year at University of Alabama; 
major in psychology, minor in sociology; Dean's List student for freshman and 
sophomore years; member Phi Eta Sigma, honorary academic society; previous 
experience in office work. 

College Corpsman , James Joseph Mracek; graduate of Huntingdon CoHege, Montgomery, 
majors in chemistry and biology; will be a graduate student at Auburn University 
September, 1967. 



OTHER STAFF ACTIVITIES; 



May 3 



May 5 



May 8 



May 16 



June 2 
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Historian, Public Information Specialist met with manager 
and staff members of the Governor's House Motel to plan 
physical facilities for Draper Conference. 

Dr. McKee was a workshop leader at the Southern Region 
Public Personnel Association meeting. His topic was 
"Training — Programmed Instruction in a Public Agency 
or Supervisory Training." 

Reporters from the Montgomery Adverti ser- Journal and the 
gun in Prattville visited the project to prepare pre- 
conference news stories. 

Dr. McKee attended meetings of the American Association 
of Mental Health 

Graduation exercises held for 42 students. 



A-2 



OTHER VISITORS 

May 1-2 



May 9 



May 12 



May 23 



June 9 



Larry Liss; NOVA Schools; Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Mr, 
Liss visited the project to review the Academic Games 
Experiment with those Instructors involved, 

Mrs. Lingo, Supervisor, Montgomery County Board of 
Education; Mr. Sam Bolding, Secondary Division of 
Department of Education; Mr, Oswald, Mr, Bobo, State 
Department of Education. All four received an orienta- 
tion to the work of the project and met with various 
staff members. 

Mrs, Donna L. Brook and nine stt:idents from Tuskegee 
Institute received an overview of the work being 
done by the Foundation and a tour of the project ' s < 
facilities, 

150 participants in the Draper Conference received 
a tour of the prison and the project site and an 
orientation to the work of the Foundation as part 
of the conference ’ s program. 

Dr, Robert Currie, Member, Board of Directors, P-A-C-E 
Institute, Indianapolis. Dr. Currie, who has visited 
the project before, received a tour to acquaint him 
with the new developments since his last visit and 
also consulted with Dr. McKee and Mrs. Seay. 
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Appendix B 



Tabulation of Possible Causes of Recidivism 
(Excerpts from "A Follow-up Study of Draper Graduates") 




Table I presents frequency distribution of problems cited by the 
recidivists as contributing to post-release failureo There were eleven 
problems presented in the recidivists' questionnaire o The responses 
were grouped according to their frequency of occurrence on the question- 
naires. This Table showed that the total number ( 35 ) did not respond to 
all of the situations. However, enough responses were tabulated to 
establish a rank order of the cited problems. These data revealed that 
lack of money was the dominant problem, association with ex-offenders 
was second, problems with women ranked third, and going to the wrong 
places -Jjanfced .fourth. 

Table II presents factors listed by the Parole Officers as contri- 
buting to parole failure and reincarceration. There vfas a total of 
thirty-five questionnaires tabulated in this distribution. The parole 
officer ranked excessive drinking as the foremost problem of the thirty- 
five recidivists. The second ranked problem was poor work habits and 

4 

the third was association with ex-offenders. Commission of misdemeanors 
and money problems were given equal value, and both are fourth-ranked. 
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Table II 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF CONTRIBUTING FACTORS LISTED BY PAROLE 
OFFICER WHICH RESULTED IN PAROLE FAILURE AND REINCARCERATION 



Contributing Factors 


I ( 3> 


II (2) 


III (1) 


Total 


Rank 

Order 


Excessive drinking 


8 (24) 


1 m ^ 


2 (2) 


28 


1 


Poor Work Habits Cauit or was fired) 


. . 8 (24) 


1 (2) 




26 


2 


Association with Ex-offenders 


4 (12) 


3 (6) 




18 


3 


Committing misdemeanors 


1 m 


6 (12) 


1 


16 


4a 


Money Problems 


3 (9) 


2 X4) 


3 (3) 


16 


4b 


Resumption of Criminal Ways 


4 (12) 


1. (2)_ 


1 .(.1).._ 


15 


5 


Marital Problems (family) 


2 (6) 


2 (4) 




10 


6 


Association with Women of 
Questionable reputations 


A m. 


2 __(4) 




8 


7 


Absconding 


2 (6) 






6 


8 


Emotional Problems 




2 (4) 




4 


9 


Drug Habit 


1 (SL 






3 


10 




Appendix G 



Dramatic Applications of Educational Technology in Corrections 

John M. McKee, Ph.D. 



DRAMATIC APPLICATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY IN CORRECTIONS* 



John M, McKee, Ph.D# 

Rehabilitation Research 
Foundation 

Draper Correctional Center 
Elmore, Alabama 36025 

The special educational needs of the public offender are well documented. 

He is scarred by a history of school failure and dropout; he has been embarrassed 
by poverty; he comes from a home that gave not even a modicum of support to 
his getting an education. In view of his acquired aversion to formal edu- 
cation, we correctional educators must employ the best of instructional talent 
and technology to give the prisoner a successful and reinforcing educational 
experience. 

Yet, by and large, prison educational programs follow traditional patterns 
of instruction: lecture, chalkboard with the pupil demonstrating nis knowledge 
(or lack of it), desk chairs, and grade-level groupings. Correctional education 
follows traditional patterns set down by elementary and secondary public educa- 
tion. And like public education, we have had much discussion of individualized 
education but have taken little action on a systematic basis. 

Of course, one problem has been how to Individualize instruction beyond 
grouping together the "red birds," "yellow birds," and "blue birds." Only in 
the past few years have we been able to individualize instruction on a mass 
basis--to tailor a curriculum to compensate for individual differences, to 
manage the learning contingencies of both group and individual learners so 

*This paper was presented at the 16th Annual Conference on Correctional 
Education, penter for the Study of Crime, Delinquency and Corrections, Carbpndale, 
Illinois, June 5-7, 1967. 
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that maximum productivity is achieved, and to introduce the concept of self- 
management in the learning process. These things are collectively called educa- 
tional or Instructional technology. 

Frequently, the term educational technology is thought to mean only hardware 
overhead projectors, carousel slides, educational TV, and teaching machines. 
Equipment of this sort does serve to facilitate instruction, and it can be of 
enormous assistance. But modern usage of the term also Includes the systematic 
application of behavior principles to the learning process. As Robert F, Hager 



says it: 



The instructional technologist is familiar with the laws 
of nature relating to behavior change (principles of 
learning), and with their application. He is able to 
derive and describe Instructional goals in forms that are 
usable by the learner. He can identify environmental 
characteristics that facilitate and inhibit the 
desired behavior changes. He can describe the charac- 
teristics of a wide variety of instructional aids and 
devices, and can compare these characteristics with goals 
to systematically identify those devices and aids most 
appropriate to a given situation. He can construct criterion 
Instruments by xvrhich the success of his efforts can be 
measured. 

In the Draper educational experiments, we seek to employ some of the newest 



developments in educational technology and discover some new approaches of our 
own. We have two major experimental projects at Draper— one distinctly in the 
area of academic education and the other primarily in vocational training. 

The former is funded by the National Institute of Mental Health and the latter 
by the U, S, Departments of Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare, under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act, While sub-experiments are being 
conducted in each of the major projects, the following are most representative; 



^Robert F, Mager, "The Instructional Technologist," Educational Technology . 
Vol, VII, No, 9, May 15, 1967, pp 1-2, 
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Experiment Contingency Management 



In an attempt to maintain a high level of learner productivity, using 
programmed instructional materials, this project is experimenting with techniques 
of ^'contingency management." Systematic management of learning contingencies 
permits precise analysis of the objects and events that are reinforcing for 
each learner; moreover, through the systematic arrangement and presentation 
of Icsarning contingencies one can attain far more efficiency in learning by 
the student than is possible with conventional methods. 

Besides increasing learning efficiency, there is a need in correctional 
education to discover and control variables that will maintain effective 
learning behavior for sustained periods of time. All of us are familiar 
with the "bugout" in our educational programs--the student x^ho has a low span 
of attention, or the student who is looking for a "soft lick," who plays the 
"con" game with the educators. When this learner is held to a production 
schedule, he usually "bugs out" — quits, asks for a job change, says he's too 
nervous to keep his mind on anything, etc. 

Our cont3.ngency management experiment was designed to solve the problem 
of procuring sustained productivity. Sixteen subjects (Ss) served in the 
experiment, which ran for a period of nine weeks. The amount of programmed 
instructional work to be done by each subject (S) was specified daily by means 
of a "performance contract." Although the amount was negotiable, the condi- 
tions of the experiment required S to increase his performance about 20 percent 
each week over a baseline measure taken during a three-week period just prior 
to the beginning of the experiment. 
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A "reinforcing event" (RE) was scheduled after completion of a specified 
part of the contract, so that throughout a single day it was possible to 
accumulate six break periods of 15 minutes each during which an RE could be 
taken by the student-subject. 

The RE occurred in a special recreation room set aside for this purpose. 
Activity included coffee, magazines, games, the opportunity to type a letter, 
etc. Each day S chose from an "RE Menu" the events he wanted to engage in. 
The theory underlying the use of the RE is rooted in the learning principle 
that V7henever a less pleasant response is followed by a rewarding response, 
the latter will reinforce the former. In the practical terras of our contin- 
gency management experiment, if learning English grammar is dull or boring to 

\ 

S, it 7 ill become less so when immediately followed by a trip to the RE room. 

The programmed instructional materials used in the experiment were 
prescribed on an individual basis, but courses were primarily in the areas of 
language arts, math, and social studies. Only linear programs were used. 

Careful records of time spent in study and of test results were kept by 
the contingency manager^ along with productivity data* 

The results of the experiment showed that under the conditions of con- 
tingency management, productivity, as measured by frame output, quadrupled. 
Other results are worthy of note. Number of tests taken doubled, percent of 
tests passed jumped from 71 to 80 percent, (Passing grade is 85 percent.) 
Experiment II. Preparation for Passing the General Educational Development 

Test for High School Equivalency 

In several of our earlier experiments v;e had learned the following: ’ , 

(1) The GED test can be passed by over 90 percent of the inmates . 
scoring an average grade placement of 10.5 on a standardized 



achievement test. 



(The passing score in Alabama for the GED 
Test is a standard score of 35.) 

(2) Reading skills are the skills most crucial to passing the 
GED Test, 

(3) A person xi7ho places at the 0,0 grade level on a diagnostic 
reading test can pass the GED Test x^ith 250 hours of 
programmed instruction designed to compensate for his 
deficiencies across the board. Sessions in reading 
improvement should be included, 

While our data supports the above statements, our information is of a post 
hoc nature; therefore, xje decided to test these statements out as hypotheses. 
Fifteen youthful offenders at D.:aper Correctional Center are Ss in this 
experiment. Contingency management techniques are being employed with con- 
tinuing good results. The crucial test of the validity of our hypotheses will 
be seen the day GED Tests are administered to each S, 

Experiment III , Modification of Spoken English 

Several years ago I congratulated a student-subject for making a nigh 
score on the final exam on a programmed English course--English 2600: "Billy, 

you did very well--you made 931 You are an English scholar I" Said Billy,- 
"Thanks, Doc, this here English don't give me no trouble nohow," Being by 
nature a frustrated high school English teacher, this was mere than 1 could 
bear, I said, "Billy, I'm starting an advanced seminar in spoken English, 

How about volunteering as an experimental subject for it?" "You bet. Doc, 
English is the onliest subject I like--them verbs and nouns and alii" To 
control my emotional fit, I recalled my psychological background long enough, to 

C^5 



ireal.lze that here was a cleatcut case of total absence of transfer of training 
or generalization of concepts, and that correct or standard spoken English would 

have to be taught directly, which we proceeded to do. 

In the experimental seminar in spoken English, we began with sensitivity 
training, attuning the ear to listen discriminatingly and to analyze first 
another's speech, then one's own. We sought to train the subject in correct 
grammar, enunciation and pronunciation, and to widen vocabulary usage. After 
running three such seminars of about 20 sessions each, we are now formalizing 
the content and procedures into a training package. As for methodology, we 
are primarily employing operant conditioning techniques of behavior modifi- 
cation. Our purpose is to design a complete training package to improve 
spoken English rapidly. 

Why are we working on this problem? Speech, like dress, tattoos, excessive 
drinking, job instability, and crime, marks the offender and handicaps his 
chances of succeeding in free society--getting a job and advancing in it, 
obtaining normal reinforcements available in the mainstream of social and 
economic life. The "stimulus value" that a person presents to the world 
naturally shapes the responses of that world to him. Thus, our goal is to 
modify the offender's stimulus value as it pertains to spoken English. 

Although our interest is in the use of this speech modification package 
with offenders, we believe that it can be adapted to any disadvantaged popula- 
tion. Thus, we would view speaking standard or acceptable English as an essential 
step in economic and social mobility which is a goal of the anti-poV9rty program. 
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Educational technology Is not new. As an applied science, it deals with 
the principles and practices of instruction and learning. Man has applied 
these principles for thousands of years, albeit in not too systematic a 
fashion. Perhaps we are talking more about a new approach to educational tech- 
nology--a learning systems approach. One writer^ in the field has pointed out 
the key elements in this new approach as follows: 

The end process is learning, not teaching. I cannot emphasize 
this distinction too strongly. Many of us have been so engrossed 
in our own roles as teachers that we have too often lost sight of 
whether or not learning really resulted. 

The process is achieved through a system. The system includes 
all of the equipment, procedures, facilities, program schedules, 
maintenance, texts, materials, and personnel required to produce 
the end result. 

The entire process must be validated. Only with validation 
can we be certain that the system does indeed attain the objectives 
originally set for it. 

Learning systems are now being j.ntroduced to corrections. Examples are 
found at Draper Correctional Center, the National School for Boys, Cook County 
Jail, prisons in Michigan, California, and South Carolina. The cost of such 
programs is not low, but neither is the cost of crime. To do a quality educa- 
tional job with special problem groups in our society, significantly more funds, 
personnel, equipment and research will have to be allocated. Progressive correc 
tional leadership is realizing this fact and is now persuading the public and 
legislative bodies to move forward. Educational technologists: may their 
tribe increase! 



^Shetler, Richard et al, "The Systems Approach to Education" a Symposium, 
Part I, Educational Technology . Spring 1967, p. 9. 
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Appendix D 



Socioeconomic Data on Current Trainees 




SUMMA.RY OF SOCIOECONOMIC DATA ON CURRENT TRAINEES; 



The new students entering vocational training in June range chiefly from age 
16-30, although six trainees are in their thirties and one is in his forties. 
Slightly more than 60 percent of the students are recidivists; 80 percent of the 
Welding students; 72 percent of the barbering students; 64 percent of the Brick- 
laying students; and 42 percent of the Auto Service Station Mechanic Students. 
Twenty- five percent of the new trainees are non-white, and nearly twenty- five per- 
cent of the students' families are welfare recipients. 

A vast majority of the students (66%) have I.Q. ** s ranging from 81 to 100, 
although the spread is from 69 to 114, One student has a 3.8 educational level, 
and two have 11.8. The other students fall between these two levels. There is a 
cluster of 36 students in the 5,0 to the 7.9 range with nine falling in the 5.0- 
5.9 range^l8 in the 6,0 - 6,9 range, and nine in the 7,0 - 7.9 range. 

All of the new students were imprisoned for crimes against property, although 
five students were also charged with assault with intent to murder. Twenty- four 
separate occupations were given as "previous job experience" with 11 men listing 
"Heavy Equipment Operator Experience", six "Truck Driver" and six Service Station 
Mechanic . 

The category "Educational Level" has been expanded in this report to permit 
a comparison of the beginning educational levels of students entering vocational 
training from prevocational basic education and those who did not have prevoca- 
tional education, Prevocational (basic education) was offered for 20 weeks 
prior to their entrance into vocational training, 

y 
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SocioGGonomie InformatiQti on Curront TrainQGS 



Racidivist 

Yes - 37 
No - 23 



Age Rana^. 

16-21 - 27 

22-30 - 26 

31-39 “ 6 

Ov^'tc 39 - 1 



Marital Status 

Married - 11 
Single - 35 
Separated - 3 
Divorced - 11 



Welfare Recipient 



Race 



I.Q. Range (Otis) 



Yes - 13 No -47 



W - 45 N/W - 15 



Below 70 - 5 

71-80 - 8 ” 
81-90 - 22 
91-100 - 14 

101-110 - 4 

Above 110- 1 

Absent on 
test day- 6 



Crimes ; 

Breaking and Entering 
Burglary 

Burglary s second degree 
Burglary & Assault w/ In tent to 
Murder 

Burglary & Gar Theft 
Burglary & Grand Larceny 
Car Theft 



Forgery 7 

Grand Larceny 8 

Grand Larceny & Assault 
w/ Intent to Murder 1 

Grand Larceny & Forgery 1 

Robbery 6 

Robbery w/ Intent to 

Murder 1 



Past Work Experience:. 



Armed Services 

Auto Service Station Attendant 

Auto Service Station Mechanic 

Bakery 

Bricklayer 

Cafe Worker 

Carpenter 

Construction 

Dock Worker 

Electrician 

Fac tory Laborer 

Fishing Boat 

Garbage Collector 



1 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 



Heavy Equipment Operator 

Janitor 

Meat Gutter 

None 

Pipe Industry 
Pulp Industry. 

Restaurant Manager 

Roofer 

Salesman 

Tree Surgeon 

Truck Driver 

TV- Repair Helper 



11 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 
2 

6 
1 
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Educational Levels; 



Auto Service Station Mechanic-Attendants Grade Range 3.8 - 10.8 

Median Grade Level of students who received Basic Education (Prevocational) 
6.9 

Median Grade Level of students who did not receive Basic Education 
5.3 



Barber ing; Grade Range 5.2 - 10.6 

Median Grade Level of students who received Basic Education (Prevocational) 
7.5 

Three students entered the course without receiving Basic Education. Their 
Grade Levels were ' 8 .I 5 9.4; 6.9. 



Bricklaying: Grade Range 4.8 - 9.7 

Median Grade Level of students who received Basic Education (Prevocational) 
7.2 

Median Grade Level of students who did not receive Basic Education 
6.5 



Welding:: Grade Range 6.2 - 11.5 

Median Grade Level of students who received basic education X^i’evocational) 

8.1 

Two students entered the course without receiving Basic Education. Their 
grade levels were 6.4 and 6.8 



General Educational Range 



Below 3,9 1 

4.0 - 4,9 5 

5.0 - 5.9 9 

6.0 - 6,9 18 

7.0 - 7.9 9 

8.0 - 8,9 6 

9 o 0 - 9.9 6 

10.0 -10.9 2 

11.0 -11.9 2 

Above 11.9 None 

Absent 2 
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and News Releases 
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Schedule of On-Site Visit for Mr. Vivek Pangphothipong, Chief of 
Vocational Promotion Division, Department of Vocational Education 
Ministry of Education, Bangkok, Thailand 



SATURDAY. JUNE 10 

Arrives at Dannelly Field 10:15 p.m. He will be met by Mrs. Seay 
and taken to his hotel, the Jefferson Davis in Downtown Montgomery 

SUNDAY. JUNE 11-1 p.m. 

Luncheon at the home of A. Frank Lee, Commissioner of Corrections 
Luncheon will be followed by a tour of Montgomery with Mrs. Seay 
A visit to several homes of the staff members has been arranged 

MONDAY. JUNE 12 - 8; 30 a.m. 

Mrs. Seay will call for Mr, Vivek and they will go to the office of 
Mr, J. F. Ingram, Director of Vocational Education. From there, 
they will go with Mr. Ingram for a tour of the John Patterson State 

t 

Trade School. Mrs. Seay will also take him to meet Mr. A. F. Lee, 
Commissioner of Corrections , to discuss the process of corrections 
in Alabama's prison system 

Afternoon: 

Slide orientation to the Draper E&D projects 

Tour of Draper's E6cD programs and other phases of the prison's activities 
Conference with Warden Watkins 



Ben Franklin, Director 
National Institute of Ment^^nl 
Hsalth Project 

Carl Clements, Research Associate 
National Institut^e of Mental 
Health Projedt 

Martha Terry, Editor-Coordinator 



TUESDAY; JUNE 13 

Morning: Visit Experimental- Academic School 

f 

• t 

Discuss tteterials Development Unit 
• E-1 ■ 



Lunch: 
Afternoon: 



Evening : 

WEDNESDAY, 

Morning: 

Noon: 

Evening: 

THURSDAY, 

Morning: 

I 

Afternoon 






I 



Dinner with Thailand officers attending Allied Officers School 
At Maxwell Air Force Base. 

Discuss Recruiting and Interviewing Paul Cayton, Supervisor 

Counseling and Guidance 

Job Placement and Follow-up Walter Bamberg, 

Job Development and 
Placement Officer 

Dinner with. Mr. & Mrs Seay and Dr. McKee 
JUNE 14 

Work' with vocational training instructors 

Luncheon at Frank Lee Youth Center. Mr. Lee, Dr. McKee, 

Mrs. Seay, Mr. Vivek 

Dinner again with Thailand officers 

JUNE 15 

Review and discussion with Dr. McKee, Mrs. Seay and Paul Cayton 
of problems in Thailand and how methods used at Drapet might be . 
Implemented 

I 

Depart at 3:30 for Atlanta, Georgia 



NEWS RELEASE 

May 4, 1967 

romi A. Frank Lee FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Commissioner 
Board of Corrections 
Kilby Prison 
Montgomery, Alabama 




A. FRANK LEE, COMMISSIONER, ALABAMA BOARD OF 
CORRECTIONS, TODAY RELEASED PICTURES OF ALABAMA'S 
DISPLAY AT AN EXHIBIT HELD RECENTLY IN THE SAM 
RAYBURN OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. SPON- 
SORED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES H. SCHEUER OF NEW 
YORK, THE EXHIBIT ON "CRIME CONTROL: A LOOK INTO 
THE FUTURE" ALSO FEATURED DISPLAYS BY SUCH DIVERSE 
ORGANIZATIONS AS REYTHEON CORPORATION, GENERAL 
DYNAMICS CORPORATION, THE ARGONNE NATIONAL LABORA- 
TORY, AND THE U. S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE EXHIBIT WAS TO FOCUS NATIONAL 
ATTENTION ON T»E NEED FOR INTENSIVE RESEARCH ON CRIME 
AND HOW IT CAN BE CONTROLLED. THE CRIME EXHIBIT WAS 
INTENDED PRIMARILY FOR THE REVIEW OF SENATORS, 
REPRESENTATIVES, MEMBERS OF THE PRESS, AND OFFICIALS 
FROM THE EXECUTIX^ BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

THE ALABAMA DISPLAY FEATURED TWO RESEARCH PRO- 
GRAMS BEING OPERATED AT DRAPER CORRECTIONAL 
; CENTER IN EIMORE BY THE REHABILITATION RESEARCH 

’ FOUNDATION. THESE PROGRAMS ARE NATIONALLY RECOG- 
NIZED AS PIONEER EFFORTS IN THE FIELD OF REHABILI- 

f . 

. TATING YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS THROUGH THE APPLICATION 

•( . ■ 
f 

) ' ' ' • 
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OF BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE TECHNIQUES. ONE, AN 

EXPERIMENTAL ACADEMIC PROJECT, IS FUNDED BY THE 

> 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTO. THE OTHER, 

AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM IN VOCATIONAL AND SOCIAL 
EDUCATION, IS FINANCED JOINTLY BY THE U. S. DEPART- 
MENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
UNDER THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT. 
THIS PROJECT ALSO FEATURES BASIC EDUCATION, COUN- 
SELING, JOB PLACEMENT, AND FOLLOW-UP OF RELEASEES 
IN THE COMMUNITY. 

CREATING AN EXHIBIT WHICH WOULD ILLUSTRATE THE 
DIVERSITY OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES UTILIZED IN 
THESE PROJECTS WAS A PROBLEM. "WE DIDN' T WANT 
TO HIT THE VIEWERS WITH A MASS OF MATERIAL," SAY^ 
DR. JOHN McKEE, DIRECTOR OF THE FOUNDATION'S 
ACTIVITIES. "BUT, WE WANTED TO GET ACROSS THE IDEA 
’ THAT WE m HAVE TWO PROJECTS HERE WHICH OFFER PREP- 
ARATION IN FIELDS AS VARIED AS BASIC EDUCATION, 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING, AND PRECOLLEGE INSTRUCTION." 
WITH MOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS AND CAPTIONS, THE DISPLAY 
ILLUSTRATED THE TWO PROJECTS WITH A COMMON AIM-- 
REHABILITATION OF YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS. 

;i THE SUCCESS OF THE, BOARD OF CORRECTION'S 
•DISPLAY IN WASHINGTON DEMONSTRATED TO THE CON- 
GkESSMEN THAT THE STATE OF ALABAMA HAS A REHABILI- 
-tAtION; PROGRAl^ AT DRAPER WHICH COULD BE A MODEL FOR 
•PRISONS EVERYWHERE. 



From 
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FOR RELFASE IN WEEKEND EDITIONS 
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: A. Frank Lee 

Commissioner of Corrections 
Kilby Prison 
Montgomery, Alabama 



THE ALABAMA BOARD OF CORRECTIONS HAS AN- 
NOUNCED FINAL PLANS FOR THE DRAPER CONFERENCE 
ON MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT & TRAINING PROGRAMS 
IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS, TO BE HELD IN 
MONTGOMERY, MAY 22-25. 

SINCE 1964, THE ALABAMA BOARD OF CORRECTIONS 
HAS SPONSORED A PILOT PROGRAM UNDER THE MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT AT DRAPER CORRECTIONAL 
CENTER IN ELMORE, OPERATED BY THE REHABILITATION 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION, THIS PROGRAM HAS ATTRACTED 
NATION-WIDE ATTENTION. MR, LEE, COMMISSIONER, 

BOARD OF CORRECTIONS, NOTED: "WE HAVE BEEN 

AWARE OF THE NEED FOR DISSEMINATION OF OUR EXPER- 
IMENTAL FINDINGS SINCE THE DRAPER PROJECT BEGAN, 

BUT WE SOON CAME TO REALIZE THAT A SYSTEMATIC 
EFFORT WOULD HAVE TO BE EXERTED TO COMMUNICATE OUR 
RESULTS TO PRACTITIONERS IN THE CORRECTIONAL FIELD. 
THOUSANDS OF COPIES OF OVER 60 PUBLICATIONS HAVE 
GONE OUT OF THE DRAPER PROJECT TO PERSONS AND ORGA- 
NIZATIONS WHO REQUESTED THEM, AND VISITORS HAVE 
COME TO DRAPER, HUNDREDS OF THEM, FROM ALL OVER THE 
NATION AND FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES, TO TOUR OUR 
PROJECT AND TO RECEIVE ORIENTATION AND TRAINING, 



STILL, ALL THESE ACTIVITIES HAVE NOT BEEN 
SUFFICIENT FOR RESEARCH UTILIZATION. WE CAME 
TO REALIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF BRINGING TOGETHER 
PROGRAM LEADERS IN CORRECTIONS AND MDT TRAINING 
IN SPECIAL REGIONAL CONFERENCES AT WHICH THE 
REHABILITATION RESEARCH FOUNDATION STAFF COULD 
INTERPRET ITS LATEST INFORMATION AND SUGGEST WAYS 
IN WHICH THESE NEW FINDINGS GOULD BE APPLIED," 

THE DRAPER CONFERENCE WILL BE THE FIRST OF 
FOUR OR FIVE CONFERENCES TO BE HELD IN CENTRAL 
LOCATIONS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. THIS CONFERENCE 
WILL BE FOLLOWED BY ONE IN HOUSTON, JULY 24-26, 

AND OTHERS ON THE EAST AND WEST COASTS. 

THIS FIRST CONFERENCE WILL FEATURE SPEAKERS 
AND PARTICIPANTS DRAWN FROM 15 STATES, AND REGIONAL 
AND HEADQUARTERS OFFICES OF FEDERAL AGENCIES. 
REPRESENTATIVES OF AGENCIES WHICH HAVE COOPERATED 
WITH THE DRAPER PROJECT SINCE ITS INCEPTION— 

ALABAMA'S DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, DIVISION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS, DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; AND 
THE U. S. DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE— WILL PROVIDE LEADERSHIP FOR THE CONFERENCE 
AND SERVE AS RESOURCE PERSONS FOR VARIOUS WORKSHOPS. 

THE OPENING SESSION, AT 8:00 P.M., MONDAY, , 

MAY 22, WILL FEATURE WELCOMING ADDRESSES BY MR. LEp; '' 
DRi ERNEST STONE, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION; 

AND MAYOR EARL JAMES OF MONTGOMERY. 



May 30, 1967 

For Immediate Release 

From: A. Frank Lee 

Commissioner of Corrections 
Kilby Prison 
Montgomery, Alabama 



A. FRANK LEE, COMMISSIONER, ALABAMA BOARD OF 
CORRECTIONS, ANNOUNCED TODAY THAT GRADUATION EXERCISES 
WILL BE HELD AT DRAPER CORRECTIONAL CENTER ON FRIDAY, 

JUNE 2, FOR 42 INMATE STUDENTS WHO HAVE COMPLETED 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSES AT THE PRISON. THIS 
BRINGS TO 273 THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS WHO HAVE 
COMPLETED VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE DRAPER VOCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENTAL-DEMONSTRATION PROJECT. 

THE DRAPER PROJECT, ORIGINATED BY THE BOARD OF 
CORRECTIONS IN 1964, PROVIDES VOCATIONAL, REMEDIAL, AND 
PERSONAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION FOR INMATES UNDER THE MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT TRAINING ACT. OPERATED BY THE REHABILITATION 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION AND FUNDED BY THE U. S. DEPARTMENTS 
OF LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, THE PROJECT 
OFFERS APPLICANTS A CHOICE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
SIX TRADE AREAS: BRICKLAYING, WELDING, AUTO SERVICE 

STATION MECHANIC -ATTENDANT, BARBERING, SIGN PAINTING, 

AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCE REPAIR. STUDENTS IN THE FIRST 
FOUR COURSES WILL GRADUATE FRIDAY; STUDENTS IN THE 12- 
MONTH SIGN PAINTING AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCE REPAIR COURSES 
WILL GRADUATE IN DECEMBER. 
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FAMILIES AND FRIENDS OF THE STUDENTS HA\/E BEEN 
INVITED TO ATTEND THE GRADUATION CEREMONY WHICH WILL BE 
HELD AT 2; 00 P, M., IN THE DRAPER CHAPEL. BURNS BENNETT, 
PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICER, ALABAMA SELECTIVE SERVICE 
SYSTEM, AND A WELL-KNOWN MONTGOMERY COLUMNIST, WILL BE 
GUEST SPEAKER. DRAPER CHAPLAIN WALLACE WELCH WTTL GIVE 
THE INVOCATION, AND JOHN W. PHILLIPS, VICAR, ALL. SAINTS 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, WILL OFFER THE BENEDICTION. GUEST 
SOLOIST BERYL S. VICK, JR., DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT THE 
CAPITOL HEIGHTS BAPTIST CHURCH WILL BE ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOE THOMAS, A MEMBER OF THE FOUNDATION'S STAFF. 

THE GRADUATION CEREMONY WILL BE FOLLOWED BY A 
RECEPTION FOR GRADUATES AND GUESTS. THE WOMEN OF THE 
WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH WILL ACT AS HOSTESSES 
FOR THE RECEPTION. THE ATHENA Y. W. CLUB, AN ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS SPONSORED BY THE MONT- 
GOMERY YWCO, DONATED FUNDS FOR THIS EVENT. 

OTHER STATE AGENCIES WHICH COOPERATE IN THE OPERA- 
TION OF THE DRAPER PROJECT ARE THE DEPARTMENTS OF EDU- 
CATION, DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS, AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 



FACT SHEET 



Name : Vivek Pangphothipong 

Title : Chief of Vocational Promotion Division 

Department of Vocational Education 
Ifinistry of Education 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Schedule : Will be visiting Montgomery, Alabama and the Draper Project 

at Draper Correctional Center in Elmore from June 10 thru June 15. 
Biographical Sketch : Mr, Vivek, age 47, received his B.S. degree in 

engineering from Chulalongkom University, Thailand, and his M.S, degree 
in industrial education from Wayne State University (1956). Since his 
return to Thailand, he has served as a classroom instructor, translator 
of text materials, developed follow-up studies, etc. The participant 
is currently charged with non-degree skill training for out-of-school 
youth, operating special training centers in the city of Bangkok. In 
addition, Mr. Vivek supervises a number of mobile units which provide 
short-course skill training for indigenous personnel living in the remote 
regions of Thailand. The mobile units are moved from community to com- 
munity, as the need is determined. 

When he returns to Thailand he will be responsible for developing 
an expanded and improved program with full support of the Ministry of 
Education. 

Purpose. of Trip to U.S. : To study the course content, methods of teaching, 

and use of aids to learning currently being used by contractors serving the 
Office of Education, Also to view schools in which trade skills are taught 
in short courses with length of training varying with the difficulty of the 
skill and the level of skill required for entering workers. 

Trip Sponsored by : The Agency for International Development, a division 



of the State Department 



Purpose of Visit to Draper Project ; To observe the teaching methods, 
and aids utilized by the Project, which provides vocational education 
courses of short duration six and twelve months. 
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Prisoner Rehabilitation 



Conference Scheduled 

By WAYNE GREENHAW 

‘ A number of the United States* top leaders in educa- 
tion i7ili gather here at a conference on prison work one 
week from today. 

The deputy assistant -secretary of education in the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) will 
speak at the final meeting of the conference. 

Joseph Colmen, recognized as one of the nation’s out- ' 
standing men in education, will talk on “The Challenge of 

Crime in a Free Society” at 10:30 a.m. on Wednesday, May 
24, at the wrap-up of the Draper Conference. 

The three-day conference, sponsored by the Rehabilita- 
tion Research Foundation Of Elmore, Ala., which is the 
organization behind the Draper Manpower Development 
and Training (MDT) Project at Draper Correctional Center, 
will begin on Monday, May 22. 

Approximately 150 persons interested in prisoner reha- 
bilitation will attend the first of many projected projects. 
Those attending will come from Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Minnesota. Speakers will come 

to Montgomery from New York, Houston and Washington, 
D.C. 

The purpose of this program, as explained by Draper 
Project Director, Dr. John J. McKee, is to give technical 
assistance and information to other people interested in 
setting up a project similar to the Draper Project. “We 
will share Our know how,” Dr. McKee said. 

This is the second phase of the Draper Project, an 

experimental-demonstration school, which has as its ulti- 
mate goal the technical education of young inmates at the 
correctional center. 

With next week’s conference, the information learned 
by authorities at Draper will spread to a nationwide signif- 
icance. And, it was explained by another official at the 
project, “We’ll be learning at the same time.” 

The Draper Project, was the first of its kind to be 
fornjed by the government, and part of its contract was 
to spread the knov^Wge gained. Next week will be the 
first step in this phase. 

The opening session, getting under way at 8 p.m. Mon- 
day, will be addressed by William B. Hewitt, chief of the 
division of Manpower Program Planning of the Office of 
Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Reaearcb with the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Hewitt will speak on “The Federal 
Role in C!orrectional Programs; 

ERJC . 



j.M«ouuy unnuuig wiu itiiu uie visuors iruveinig iw 
Draper for guided tours of the two educational plants, the 

experimental technical school and the experimental academ- 
ic school. 

The luncheon address Tuesday will made by Howard 
Matthews, director of the Manpower Development and 
Training Branch of the U.S. Office of Education. He will 
talk on “Administration Problems of an MDT Program.” 

A panel discussion on “The Role of Federal Agencies; 
Sources of Funding” will follow lunch Tuesday with Charles 
Gilmore, chief of the division of experimental-demonstra- 
tion program in the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation 
and Research, moderating. On the panel will be Hewitt, 
Matthews and Louis R. Schubert, regional assistant com- 
missioner of the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
for H13W. 

Draper Warden John C. Watkins, who has published an 
article on prison cultm’es and sub-cultures in the FBI Jour- 
nal, will address Tuesday night’s session on “Characteristics 

of an Inmate Population,” which will be followed by another 
panel discussion. On this panel will be Ellis C. MacDoug- 
all, director of the South Carolina Department of Correc- 
tifns. MacDougall is another highly praised authority in 
the corrections field. 

Wednesday morning will begin with an address by 
Draper Project Counseling and Evaluation Supervisor Paul 
W. Cayton. He will talk on “Problems of Counseling in an 
MDT Program for Offenders.” 

After Cayton’s address, workshop seminars will be 
conducted in specialized studies. 

A demonstration lecture in “The Use of Programmed 
Instruction” will be given by Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company Plant Training Supeiwisor C. Glenn Valentine. 
Then W. Malon Graham of Montgomery, a Draper instruc- 
tor, will tell “The Use of the Perceptoscope.” 

The conference will be closed shortly after Colmen’s 
final address Wednesday. 

Another similar conference will be held by Draper per- 
sonnel in Houston later this year. 




1 
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Approximately 150 persons who 
are interested in the rehabilita- 
^pn^.of prisdhers will attend a 
conference which opens next 
Monday at Draper Correctional 
Center near Wetumpka. 

Speaking Wednesday, the last 
day of the .conference, will be 
Joseph Colnnen, deputy assist* 
and secretary of U.S. educa- 
tion. ; 

Attending the conference will 
be persons from the South and 
other regions. Representatives 
governmental agencies will 
Porjhdpate in the program. 

The three-day session will be 
^asored by the Rehabilitation 
Riesearch Foundation of Elmore 
—the organization which con- 
ducts Draper’s manpower de- 
velopment and training project. 



' Tnchdty, 16, 1067 
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Conference 



To Be Held 
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I believe the most hardened 
criminal, the most isolated 
and unreachable solid, can 
be converted* His great 
depth and intense loyalty 
and reliability ^cain be trans’^ 
(erred to non-ctiminal ac-^ 
tivitiea, Aiter all, he is a 
model convict, always true 
to his code. Why can*t 
those qualities o( iaith-‘ 
iulness be used in his 
own reform? k . 

—John Watkins 
These irordsfhniitlMiWBr* 
den of Dnper Corxectifmal 
Center, hard hy the Autauga 
line in Elmore oorndy, are 
not a reflection Of the-aen- ' 
timental phrase, /*There 
never was a faadlx^.*' 
histead they naderline 't 
pragmatic but imaginative 
aiiptoach which has made 
Draper and the state of Ala- 
bama a model for rebabili- 
taOon intbe cunes of penolo- 
gists everywhere. . 
Educathmal tecfaniipies de- 



ences to bo held across the 
nation to ac^tnaint other 
states with this program, 
now made availablo by fed- 
eral money after Draper’s 
pioneering efforts bore fruit. 

, At Draper, inmates may 
progress from Illiteracy 
through high school in aca- 
demic work,andtrainforvo- 
cations as sign painters, 
welders, apidiance repair- 
men, b^d)ers or auto ser- 
vice station attendants. 

Already, nine graduates of 
the program are in college, 
and one has been nominated 
for Fbi Beta Kappa. 

" A case in points is Frank 
T., ^e 21, who spent more 
than a tparter of his life in 
' reform schools and prisons. 
He dropped out of school in 
the fifth grade; he seldom 
read a book, magazine or 
newspaper. He has never 
been in an art museum or 
library. His father disap- 
peared before Frark could 




TEST REVIEW WITH COLLEGE CORPSMEN 



veloped by psychologist John 
McKee at Dra^)er have been 
adopted by i^^tutions in 
Florida^ Georgia, Indiana, 
Nevada, New York, Okla- 
bome. South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Hawaii. 

Next week the staff opens 
the first of Axir oonfer- 



waUc. His mother left him in 
Ms grandmother’s care when 
he was seven. No one has 
heard from her since. 

Until three or four years 
ago, the best job Frank ever 
had lasted 10 weeks andpaid 
a dollar an hour. This young 
man, with no family ties. 



little educatkai and no hope 
for the future, is typical of 
today's disadvantaged youth. 
The prognosias a life lived 
on the fringe of aoclely, 
9 ent in small<4iine crim- 
inal aetlvitlei with frequent 
aojouma in prison. pro- 
jected contribution to ao- 
citey: nU. 

Fnu# is now working in a 
■mall Alabama ctty as a 
welder. He earns tt.70 an 
hour at the job he ins held 
for nearly a year. He is em- 
ployed by a construction 
company wMcfahas rewarded 
his ’'initiative and excellent 
sense ofreaponsibUity”with . 
three salary increases anda 
promotion to foreman. 

Having careftiHy planned 
Mi^ future, he is currently 
taMng correspondence 
courses to broaden Ms po- 
tential scope of employmmiL 
He has recently become ac- 
tive in one ofthemeifsclubs 
of Ms church wMch he at- 
tends regularly. The towns- 
people, who are aware of 
Frank’s prison badhground, 
are warm and friendly and 
encourage Mm in Ms radea- 
vors. 

When Frank was sentenced 
for the offense be inevitably 
committed, he received 
three years at Diaper. 

The piis(m farm was Ms, 
first assignment, and Frank 
hated it from the starL A 
poster on the prism bulletin 
board announced that tests 
were being given to those 
interested in enrolling in a 
vocational education pro- 
granu Relief from tMs hated 
assignment was hissolemo- 
tivatim for applying for en- 
rollment; the conccptof self- 
improvement was complete- 
ly alien to Mm. 

Before being accepted for 
the program, Ms records 
were investigated to deter- 
mine that Frank could be 
paroled within a reasonable 
time after completion of the 
course. (The maximun time 
lapse allowed is six months, 
although occasional excep- 
tions are made.) The test 
scores indicated that Frank 
needed basic education in 
order to b«^t from Ms 
preferred vocational course, 
welding. 

Franl^s experience with 
the learning process had not 
prepared Mm for aqytidng 
like the school ha antered 
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now. The classroom oisnos- 
phere, teachers and rote 
learning he so de^;ostedwere 
gone. In their |dace were 
skilled tradesmen serving 
as vocational Instructors, 
college coxpsmen (boys Ms 
own age q>ending one semes- 
ter working In tbeproJecO, 
and programmed instruction, 
wMch permitted Mm to study 
and learn at Ms own pace. 
By the time Frank had com- 
pleted Ms training, he had 
realized that he could learn. 

He then chose to study 
welding, under the leader- 
ship of George Ravencraftof 
Prattville, vriho teaches Ms 
boys in an atmosphere' sim- 
ilar to that of the actual em- 
ployment situatfon.°TM'^ 
class learns to make boat 
and horse trailers, typing 
tables and other items they 
will be called on to make 
outside. 

Frahk T.’sacademictrain- 
ing continued after he began 
Ms vocati(Hial training, and 
in addition he learned the 
simple mechanics of living— 
.vdien to get a haircut, howto 
budget, the importance of . 
punctuidity and good man- 
ners. 

Another program at Dra- 
per, in operatum since 1962, 
is frankly ejverimental. Re- 
search associate Carl Cle- 
ments says that the enroUees 
respmid well when theyknow 
it is an experiment, andthey 
strive to excel. He had one 
student who went from third 
grade level woris to 10th 
grade in two years. . . 

These students study 
courses similar to the reg- 
ular academic students — 
programmed textbooks, 
many written at Draper, 
break down a sutiject into 
steps, reqmring a proper 
reeponse before going on to 
the next phase. 

Working alone, the student 
studies what he needs the 
most, and at a pace he can 
handle. Clements saysthatit 
is important for a “disad- 
vantaged** student to disco- 
ver that he can learn on Ms 
own, and overcame Ms fear . 
of the competitive classroom 
situation. Instead, he com- 
petes with himselt 

What tMs means, in Cle- 
ments* courses, is that the 
student makes a **contract** 
with his college coxpsman. 
After establishing what a 



reasonable day’s v«'ork is, the 
sh:dciit contracts tocom- 
plote an above average num- 
ber of steps in tlieprogram- 
med course, and an ’above 
average number of tests. 
He learns to compete with 
himself, and gains confi- 
dence to later compete with 
the world outs ide. ^ 



cording to present figures, 
of remaining “straight.** 

However, Mrs. Donna M. 
Seay, program director at 
Draper, U cautious about 
the “recidivist,** or repeat- 
er, staitisticB. “We*ve been 
operating but a short time, 
and the figures may rise. 

“One of our probleam is 




RAVENCRAFT WORKING WITH HIS BOYS 



“These men have to have 
incentives to work,** Cle- 
ments says, “and telling 
them about searchfor jobs or 
truth doesrft 

stage." Ifistead, they are re- 
warded with immediate plea- 
sures for completing their 
contract. 

Depending on the number 
of steps they complete, they 
can have so many choices 
from a "menu.** They may 
choose to drihlf coffee, chat 
with a staff member, read, 
play checkers, write home — 
or do nothing during their 
breals. Many choose to work 
at breaktime, thus getting off 
that much earlier. 

A typical prisoner, like 
Frank T., is in Ms early 
20* s. Seventy' per cent are 
repeaters, and most are con- 
victed' of crimes against pro- 
perty, such as theft, rather 
than against persons. 

The result is a group of 
parolees going back to pro- 
ductive jobs with a better 
than 75 percent chance, ac- 



that when the boy returns 
he gravitates toward Ms old 
crowd, singly because .that 
jg all fol- 

low-through on the outside, 
he can quickly pick up his 
old habits and got into trou- 
ble again.** 

To combat tMs, aprogram 
has been conceived to find a 
sponsor for theparolee. This 
is often a “Mue collar** man 
who will helphimfindaplace 
in the community. 

A pilot program for spon- 
sors has already begun in 
Jefferson county with en- 
couraging signs of success. 

In the meantime, . other 
states will benefitfirom these 
efforts, first when some 150 
people gather from 16 states 
to hear about Draper's pro- 
gram next week. Then in 
Houston in July, and later 
in the Northwest and North- 
east. And Draper ccHitinues 
to turn the wasted lives of 
these young men into human 
assets — into contributors 
rather than spoilers. 



Tuffdoy, May 23/ 1367 
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Prisons, Jails, Etc. 



;. Another of the comprehensive 
“task force” volumes on which the 
recent report of the President’s 
Crime Commission was based has 
how been made public. 

; This one deals with corrections: 
institutions in which offenders 
pre detained, probation and parole, 
the treatment of law violators after 
they have served their time, and the 
problems which go with these op- 
erations. 

When it began its inquiry, the task 
force said, it quickly found that “no 
one knew how many offenders were 
dnder correctional treatment pn an 
average day or how many individuals 
were touched by the system in a year; 
ho one knew the total costs of cor- 
jections or even the cost of any 
single component, such as probation, 
parole or institutions.” 

But a survey of correctional pro- 
grams in all 50 states and in 250 
sample counties ^disclosed the system 
as a whole has in charge about 1.3 
million persons at any one time, that 
about 2.5 million are involved in a 
given year; and the cost is more than 
$1 billion a year. 

; Some institutions are well staffed 
and well equipped, some not. Reha- 
bilitation programs are effective some 
places, neglible elsewhere. 

. Some of the findings of the task 
force were these: 



Only a small fraction of adults in 
jail are given any correctional treat- 
ment except restraint. 

Probation and parole officers have 
too much to do and too little time 
to do it. 

Judges and other “decision-mak- 
ers” too often lack suitable informa- 
tion on which to base their decisions. 

About 40 per cent of all inmates 
released from state prisons are re- 
leased without parole, and thus with- 
out supervision or help. 

More than half the correctional 
systems in the country have no train- 
ing programs" at all, most of the oth- 
ers are “weak.” 

A few of the task force conclu- 
sions: 

More use of alternate rehabilita- 
tion facilities as contrasted to in- 
carceration for offenders who safely 
can be returned to society. Better 
pay and more trained personnel in 
correctional systems. More training 
in institutions — “idleness is still the 
most outstanding problem in adult 
institutions.” Special facilities for 
alcoholics. 

What it boils down to is a call for 
better understanding of the diversity 
of crime and improved methods of 
dealing with criminals who can be 
rescued and those who cannot. It is 
a guidebook for lawmakers as well 
as enforcement agencies. 
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Prison Training 



BY ROGER HAMMER 

MOim^OMERY (DPl^Prison oRiciala from 12 iti^tet fath< 
ered IjMiqr lor the RM ^sion of a w9ek*long conference 
•tadyiiig the potential Federal role in teaching ccmvieti idb iMUa 
while In prison. 



. Stotcr officials to 
ipan" be lundertaken. ’Whether 
the state will embaA cn it fell 
^ toter. ' 

. . Tbe state, under Prisons 
\ (Cdmmissloner Frank Lee, is 
ito the last stage of a pilot 
Itrpgiin^ Federal Mato 
powtof Bevelopment told 
Training Act fends <m cqth, 

■ victs, ' 

' Only three such progratos 
were tried — at Draper Pri- 
son in Elmore County; 'at 
tiorton, Va., and Rikers is- 
land, N. C. ^ as experimental 
projects. The Draper grant of 
more than jMMiOOQ ends 

■' Fetouary, >2968. 

.'Whether the |>rogram can 

be undei^en oh other - then 

an experimentai basis has not 
been learned iiit, nor is it 

Imown the' state 

nmuto the fends if ^it 

-were. ■ 

The act has only recently 
been amended to allow for 
programs in p^on systems. 
The Federal government is 
expected to ask |9.5 million in 
unallotted reserves to finance 
the program nationwide. 

The program ‘has bton fi- 
nanced until now jointly by 
the' Department of Labor and 
the . U. Si Department of 
Health, Educatimi and Wel- 
fare. 

So far in less than three 
years 331 prisoners have been 
accepted for training and 231 
have graduated. Of the others, 

^ are still training, 39 were 
dropped before completing 
training and one died in 
prison. . 

Attending the conferences 
this week are 100 officials 
from 12 states, all interested 
in learning if the same type 
training can be conducted in 
their' slates. States represent- 
ed are Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina, 

I-. 



m just how broad a program 

Kentucky, West ‘Virginia, 
Virginia, minces and Michi- 
gan. 

Currently, Alabama has two 
rehabilitation programs going, 
one under the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Healdi vdilch 
started in 1962 for about 
$65,000 annually and the other 
the Draper' program. ‘ 
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And Crime 




VlApm GREE^W 

tef crime 

;ind «rTjW5ii|. Ihe United 

Stntee^: ■■w? 

■ •. . .' ■ ■ : . '^ ■ ... •■■:ri' 

tbi« questioit was asked and 
answered ’'in. phiiosopiiical 
Monday night by the 
cpief of the division of man- 
power program planninir in the 
Office of Mellower Policy, 
Evaluation and i^oarch of the 
UJ8. Department of Labor. The 
was the opening .address 
of^ the Draper Confei«iaee • on 
correctional study. 



’■ William B. Hewitt outlined 
President Lyndon Johnson’s re- 
cent message to Congress on 
C^me in America. 

‘‘The President asserted that 
'public order is the first busi- 
ness of government and that 
*criine<—and the fear of crime 
has become a public malady,’ *’ 
said. 



*‘Thus, the led^al govemr 
moot must > acttpt .substantiaii 
resp^gphty,^ augme^ 

1 Kress that concept, supple- 
menting, not replaciug ^ state 
and local efforts,” be added. 

Hewitt complemented his de- 
partment in sponsoring pro- 
grams such as the project at 
Draper Correctional Center in 
Speigner, Ala. 



'‘We make msielaim 
programs will wipe out recid- 
ivism or solve all the problems 
besetting corrections,” he said. 

VWe do believe, however, that 
a ‘ Concerted effort to imjprove 
tha employability of offenders, 
snd bring to them the rewirds 
in' terms of income and self' 
respect that accompany useful 
work, can make a significant 
cupfribution in many areas,” 
Hewitt stressed. 

^^e chief also called atten- 
tieg^ to the Crime Commission’s 
r accent study of corrections 
wo?k. 

*^he personnel running the 
Draper Project have been bold 
aoiithey have made advances,” 
H^itt complemented Dr. John 
Mv AfcKee of Montgomery, Dra- 
p#^s director, and his staff for 
thqjt work. 

opening session comes 
as"!;a beginning of a phaseout 
program of the vocational train-' 
kg- and of Draper’s work at 
thCCenter. 

'^e 150 people from through-i 
out the Southeast vko are at- 
tending the three-day confer- 
ence went to the. Draper Cor- 
rectional Center today. 

Dr. McKee; his assistant, 
Mrs. Donna Seay of Montgom- 
ery; and several other Project 
workers gave guided tours 
through the educational plant. 

Howard Matthews, director of 
the manpower development and 
training branch of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, will address 
the conference at a luncheon 
today. 

Matthews will speak on ”Ad- 
ministration Problems of an 
MDT Program.” 
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FOR THOSE RELEASED FROM PRISONS 
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BY KATE HARRIS 
News staff writer 
MONTGOMERY - Since 
spjoe convicts have spent 
jpofe years inside instituticms 
-than they have on “the out- 
Sbide,’* they have little concept 
•j^r**free world living.” 

;• As a result, they quite often 
Intentionally Violate parole so 
Ijhat they will be returned to 
;4he life which they under* 
*2tdhd. 



•fv 



> PAUL CAYTON, SU- 
:4>ervi5 or of counseling and 
from prison. It also can serve 
the same purpose for those on 
probation. 



evaluation of the Manpower' 
Develi^ment and Training 
Program at Draper Correc- 
tional Center, told educational 
and correctional officials from 
15 states today. 

They are attending a three* 
day workshop , here, at which 
Draper’s tt a t1 o nally-famotni 
ej^rlinCnts In rehabllHatlon 
of the youthful offender are 
being euplained. 

Many of those attending arel , 
'^intereStpd in setti^ up simi-l 
lar projects in ' thipir ownf 
Institutions. 



" tAYTON SAID that there 
seems to be a strong correla- 
tion between inability to ad- 
just to “outside living” and 
the length of time spent in 
institutions. 

“Our graduates do well on 
the job, but get into trouble 
during their leisure hours,” he 
commented. “It is our conclu- 
sion, that these people need a 
-.transitional adjustment period 
with intensive guidance and 
more training over a long 
^enough period to enable them 
do accept the outside world 



and to learn to cope with 
problems rather than to run 
away from them.” 

The Rehabilitation Research 
Foundation at Draper is 
presently seeking approval cf 
a propdsal to create and staff 
an experimental transitional 
residence program in Mont- 
gomery. 

The purpose will be to 
provide a facility based in the 
community which can be used 
as a “home away from home” 
by those recently releasad 



WHAT KIND of problems is 
a prison counselor often cal- 
led on to help inmates to 
solve? 

“Consider these as exam- 
plefS,” said Cayton, “keeping 
iii mind that the rnan asking 
is a prisoner and cannot get 
outside to take action for 
himself.”: 

T have just received a letter 



' from home. My mother tells 
me that my wife is not ' 
treating my baby right. The. 
baby is not getting the food it 
needs. She leaves it and runs 
around with other men. I’m 
going to escape , and go home 
and .get her straight. I can’t 
concentrate on studying with 
all this happening at home,* 
or: 

‘I’ve just received a letter 
from the military finance of- 
ficer which says that I owe 
them which was overpaid 



to me while in service. What 



do I do about it? 



A BATTERY OF tests to 
find out what the inmate is 
capable of doing and where 
his interests lie is fundamen- 
tal, Cayton said, to rehabili- 
tate a prisoner. 

He also must be given basic 
education if he is a “school 
dropout” (and most of them 
are), rceive personal coun- 
seling in an attempt to change 
his basic hostility toward life; 



and receive vocational train- 
ing to equip him for earning a 
living. 

■“The first 90 days are 
crucial for the ex-inmate,** 
Cayton warned. “He has en- 
tered a world which- may be 
tetaliy strange to him.” 

The counselor said that 
Draper has been able to place 
all the trainees who have 
graduated from its Manpower 
Development and Training 
Program and that employers 
have been satisfied with the 
work they have done. 
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¥»den Describes Convicts’ 
Culture, Social Classes 



A “convict culture” with well- 
defined social classes exists in 
«U prisons, John C. Witkins, 
warden of Draper Correctional 
Center, said Tuesday night. 

Addressing about 150 persons 
from throughout the Southeast 
at the three^day Drapper con- 
ference on correctional study 
here, Watkins described the con- 
vict culture and methods of 
modifying It to achieve changes 
in convict, behavior, 

Watkins said that:' 

**-Thc convict culture is a 
aidf-perpetuating, modified form 
erf the “free world” boy gang. 
Rules of the culture sanction 
practically everything except 
informing. 

--Convicts are classified ac- 
cording to their roles in the 
culture. 

—Adapters are men who con- 
form to the culture in order to 
survive. They are usually old- 
er men with first offenses. 
When the convict culture is 
weakened, adapters can readily 
be persuaded to change. 

—The second classification, 
the psychopath, sociopath or 
character defect, uses the cul- 
ture to advance his own ends. 
He will often work for both 
the culture and the prison ad- 
ministration and betray both s 
wadily. 

—Real convicts are called 
ailidf^ They take pride in being! 



good, solid convicts. 

— Tlie solid convict’s hall- 
mark is the tatoo. He usually 
“got in trouble early in life; 
came from female-dominated, 
fatherless homes; and had in- 
tense boy-gang and other in- 
stitutional and criminal experi- 
ences.” ‘ 

—Each solid has his won 
group of followers and is iso- 
lated from the outside world. 
“He is the quiet man in thei 
background, but the one who 
really counts with the others.’|l 
—Solids account for most of\ 
the prison disciplinary prelb-l 
lems and “problems they create 
are hardest to get at.” 
—Once a solid is identified, 
the task of the administration 
is to “convert” him. The most 
essential element in the process 
is providing him with the 
“father-image” which he has 
been seeking since his boy- 
gang days. 

—In time, the solid will find 
that he cannot interact with thej 
administration and work against! 
it at the same time, and he! 
will undergo a change. 

—Change in identification will 
be followed by change in be- 
havior and the solid will initi-i 
ate self-improvement. ' I 

—It is the warden’s job to' 
see that the solid has firm sup-^ 
port in his conversion or he 
will backslide. —BOB STOCK' 
TON 
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Volunteers Often Produce 
iFop jail Rehabilitation 



; ,3y WAYNE . GRBNNHAW 

» “Unorthodoxy can p r o d u c e 
refulta^* in the field of 
eou^ct rdtu^iUtiition, a leading 
jntborlty in eorrecMona work 
told about ISO persona today at 
,tli« Coofhrtnce. 

‘ Leon Q, Lelbergs director of 
York’a f'ProJect C h a 1- 
koge** and a member of the 
Nnioiiai- Ck>mmit^ for Chil- 
dren and Youth* was the 
principal speaker at today’s 
hmibeon in Montgomery. 

• A 

Lelbfrg was speaking on the 
aublect of “The Use of Non- 
professionals and Service Vol- 
nnteers in Corrections’’ in the 
third day of the Draper Confer- 
ence on manpower’ development 
and trauUng in correctional pro- 
grams. 

His speech, following a morn- 
ing of workshop programs, 
spointed out a series of at- 
tempts made by the National 
"’Committee in its mrogram at 
dielsorton Youth Center in Vir- 
ginia. 

That center, one of the pio- 
neers in the experimental edu- 
cation field along with Draper 
Correctional Center in Speigner, 
Ala., attempted several new 
concepts, Lieberg said 



And he pointed out that these 
teachers performed at a high 
level of aebieveraent. 

“Counseling personnel wore 
selected with in eye toward 
providing as wids a spectrum of 
education and Imdcground as 
was possible within the limited 
positions open in our project,’’ 
he sdid* 

Also, he said, these counselors 
were effective in their results. 

“Project Challenge,’’ he said, 
“broke ground in the utilization 
of service volunteers in correc- 
tions.’’ 

Leiberg pointed to Draper’s 
useage of College Corps work- 
ers. These are college people 
who work in the project to help 
train young inmates. 






The New Yok authority also 
outlined several teaching pro- 
grams which have been effec- 
tive with non-professinnal lead- 
ership. Among these were dis- 
cussion groups, sociodrama ac- 
tivities, piusic and art appre- 
ciation, and reading programs. 

Draper’s warden, John C. 
Watkins, spoke to the group 
at Tuesday night’s meeting. He 
discussed prison cultures and 
subcultyre^^pointing out that 
“the convict culture ig a self- 
perpetuating, modified form of 



The center attempted hir-jthe free-world, boy gang.’’ 



}ng instructors who did not pos^ 
sees teaching licenses and whose 



experience was limited, he said.!ior of convicts. 



Watkins described methods of 
achieving changes in the behav- 



5I|» ^flmitgnintrg 
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Job Training For Prisoners 



Urged By Federal Official 



William B. Hewitt of the 
U.S. Department of Lal^r said 
at a priioner-rehahilitatioii con- 
ference here that federal and 
regional governments should co- 
operate in efforta to train jMris- 
oners in jobs. 



project at the prison near We 
tumpka— among throe pilot pro 
grams financed under the Man 
power l^velopment and Train 
ing Act of 1#«2— has resultei 
in innovations in correctiona 
education, officials say. 



Hewitt said efforts to improve 
the employability of offenders, 
*'and bring to them rewards in 
terms of income and self re- 
spect that accompany u a e f u 1 
work,” can make significant 
contributions to society. 

Hewitt praised the Draper 
Correctional Center’s federally 
financed manpower develop- 
ment and training program. The 



Hewitt, who works for the 
labor department’s office . oi 
maupower policy, evaluation 
and ' research, presented the 
opening talk at the Montgom- 
ery conference which began 
Monday and will end Thursday. 
Activities Tuesday included a 
tour of the Draper center, a 
scries of talks and a banquet. 

Approximately 150 persons 
from various sections of the 
Southeast are attending the con- 
ference to hear talks on the 
prevention of crime through re- 
lhabilitalion of youthful offcn- 



idcrs. 
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jtottlipflttrg Almertifer 



Prisoner Training Aided 
By Unorthodox Methods 



.Pwaons w«w are attending a 
convict rehabilitation conference 
in - IfMtgomery were told 
Wednesday that ^‘unorthodoxyV 
can t>roduce excellent results in 
prison correctional programs. 

The speaker was Leon G. Lei* 
berf. director of New York 
(Hty’s Challenge and a 

membir of^the National Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth. 
He discussed the use of non- 
professionals and service volun- 
teers In the training of pris- 
oners. 



center for prisoners in Virginia 
used instructors who had neither 
teaching certificates nor proper 
experience, and that they per- 
formed well. Draper Correction- 
al Center at 5peigner, Ala., he 
said, used a “college corps” 
to teach youthful prisoners. 

The conference, which ends 
Thursday, is sponsored by the 
Rehabilitation Research Founda- 
tion of Elmore. The foundation 
operates Draper center’s man- 
power development and train- 
ing program, financed by the! 



Leiberg said an educational [federal government. 

Speaking at the closing ses- 
sion Thursday will be Joseph 
Colmen, deputy assistant sec- 
retary of U.S. education, whose 
topic will be “The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society.” 
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At Prison Meeting 

Informed Public Opinion 
Is HEW Proiects Object 



Development of , "infOKined 
public opinion** to aid in re* 
habilitating criminals should be 
one of the main criteria of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
projects, an official of that fed* 
eral department said today. 

Dr. Joseph 6. Colmen, depu* 
ty assistant secretary for ed* 
ucation in HEW, w|s speaking 
to the final session of the Drap- 
er Congerence on pre-release 
training in correctional insti- 
tutions. 

He said, "No one claims that 
it is simply enough to train a 
man in an occupation before 
Ids release from prison, get him 
a job when he gets out, and 
the problem of rehabilitation is 
solved. Communities diould un- 
derstand what these programs 
are all about." 

Communities should be in- 
formed *‘in order to see what 
understanding, support, or 
modification of community ser- 
vices must be developed to 
strengthen the inmate’s capac- 
ity on release to make the 
grade," Colmen said. 

The deputy assistant secre- 
tary declar^ that churches, 
service clubs, civic organiza- 
tions and fraternal orders "are 
the places to carry the message 
in which to develop informed 
public opinion. The community 
must be approached with can- 
dor and with an appeal to its 
responsibiliiy," he added. 

*'These programs of manpow- 
er training for prisoners are 



only slightly less new to us than 
to them. Like the prisoner who 
is not completely sure tids will 
work for him, we do not know 
altogether what they will do 
either, nor have we idwitified 
all of the problems we must 
solve. Uncertainty breeds cau- 
tion, if not fear, and it is easier 
to talk than to act," Colmen 
warned. 

"It would not be realistic to 
promise miracles, for with 
these would go the guarantee of 
disillusionment. These pro- 
grams (such as the Draper 
Vocational Experimental-Dam- 
onstration Project at Speigner, 
Ala.) should not be oversold 
with the expectation that over- 
night, and as a result of ed- 
ucation and. training programs 
in prisons, recidivism will be 
wiped out," he said. 

"It must be borne in mind, 
for example," he pointed out, 
"that 70 per cent of the train- 
ees admitted to the program 
here at Draper weree already 
repeaters.” 

He continued, "The cost of 
crime, processing the criminal,; 
keeping him for a while, and; 
turning ’-Jm back into it again, 
in a kind of a wheel that just, 
turns, but doesn’t go anywhere,; 
is an enormous cost and al-j 
most totally unproductive in, 
economic terms. If it costs | 
twice the money to make even 
a significant dent in this cycle,; 
it would be a good long-run 
investment." 
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Public Opinion 
Prisoners’ Aid, 
Says Colmen 

'‘“Dr. Joseph G. Colmen, dep- 
uty assisttnt secretary o! U.S. 
education, said Thursday in 
hfontgomeery informed public 
opinion should be develop^ as 
jin aid to the rehabilitation of 
prisoners. 

Dr. Colmen spoke at the end 
of a prisoner rehabilitation con* 
ference which was held as a 
part of Draper Correctional 
.Center’s manpower devdop- 
ment and training project, 
r Dr. Colmen *:said the public 
•bould be informed of Job- 
training for prisoners in order 
to gain support and coopera- 
tion. He said civic clubs, 
churches and other organizations 
•could help in shaping public 
Opinion. 

Job*training as a solution to 
'the commission of crimes may 
not be completely successful, Dr. 
Colmen said, but even if it has 
only a small effect on keeping 
offenders from repeating their 
offenses, money spent on train- 
ing would be a good investment. 




Prison Meeting Member 



Mixing Is Advantage, 
^ys School Official 



A federal education official 
says uddte children, as well as 
NMTQfl, inay' be better off in in- 
tergritetfieliools. 

**lt may be to vdiite child*& 

dl^dynt agfr by wt havi ng the 



opportusity to interact with chil* 
dren of other races," said Dr. 
Joseph 6. Colmen, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for education. 

"In a democratic society, we 
fail the child if we deny him the 



ch'ance to learn about other 
cultures," Colmen said in an in- 
terview Thursday. "For instance 
in history books we should show 
the contribution of Negroes to 
the American heritage, even 
though opportunity may have 
limited it." 



Colmen said as long as 
schools are good, white students 
do not need to worry about re- 
ceiving poorer educations when 
Negroes are admitted to their 
classes. 



"I think this has been evident 
in certain Alabama school sys- 
tems where integration has been! 
progressing with success,” he; 
said, rie mentioned Auburn, 
Florence and Fort Payne city 
school systems as examples. 

Earlier, Colmen said in an ad- 
dress to a conference on reha- 
bilitation of convicts in prisons! 
that Alabama would be in the 
forefront for continued financial 
support to its rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

He said because of the exper- 
imental program in job training 
at Draper correctional center in 
Elmore County, the state would 
be due special consideration 
when such programs are en- 
larged. 
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GREENHAW 

Chief Of State Prisons 
Asks Raise For Guards 

By WAYNB GREENHAW 
Of Th« Journal Staff 

Alabama's state prisoa system was once 
among the nation’s worst. However, today we 
have one of the finest in the United States. 

The state prison commissioner, A. Frank Lee, 
^made statements to this effect last week before 
4he joint legislative budget committee meeting on 
.Goat Hill. 

But Lee warned that our penal system must 
be able to recruit and maintain state prison 
'guards to keep discipline and security on a high 
ievel. 

The commissioner, who hails from Greene County, told 
the committee, “We can’t hire guards at the present sal* 
ary and we can’t keep the ones we have.** 

The starting wage for a guard is $276 per month. With- 
in five years, Lee said, a guard can expect 
$377. 

Lee, once one of the youngest sheriffs in 

the United States, asked the committee for 
a two-step increase in security guard 
wages. He asked for a starting salary of 
$309 and a maximum of $419 per month. 

He also pointed out, “We haven’t been 
able to employ a guard now for 45 days, and 
it may be 45 more before we can find one.” 
And, he said, a guard may leave his 
GREENHAW position with the state for #s little as $10 in- 
crease per month in salary. 

Two days after Lee’s appaal, Parole Board officials 
appeared before the budget committee. Their pleas, per- 
haps, were even more apt the penal set-up in Ala- 
bama. 

Parolees and those on probation cannot get the kind 
of supervision that can keep them out of trouble, un- 
'less the legislature provides funds to hire more parole of- 
ficers, the officials said. 

Those convicts who are in our prisons and who have 
reached ordinary probation status will have to remain in 

prison, L. B. Stephens said, unless more funds are pro- 
vided for supervisory officers. 

, Stephens, administrative director of the state Pardon 
and Parole Board, appeared before the joint committee 
with board chairman W. H. Swearingen. 

Money Would Hire 3 More Officers 

'These members, acting for the board, asked for a 
$345,000 increase in its present appropriation. Most of this 
additional money would go for the hiring of 36 more 
parole and probation officers next year. This would reduce 
the caseload per officer from 170 to 100. 



• Even with this increase, the board says, Alabama would 
still have a heavier caseload for each parole officer than ^ 
other &uthern states. 

While the parole board is asking $1 million for next 
year’s operations, Gov. Lurleen Wallace has recommend- 
ed $742,000. 

Earlier in the week it had been pointed out by prison 
commissioner Ijce in an informal press conference that pa- 
rolees added to the income of our state. 

Today there are approximately 4,000 men in prison in 
Alabama. There are about twice that number on parole 
in the state. 

While on parole, these men are required to make a 
“liveable” incame, 

Make this “liveable” income $200 per month and it 
would add up to a sum of $160,000 per month earned by 
men on parole in Alabama, or $1,920,000 in a year. Say 

• that every wage-earner pays at least 10 per cent of his in- 
'come back to the state in the form of taxes (sales, in- 
come, gasoline, etc.). 

Given these figures, which are conservative in today’s 
taxed generation, the 8,000 parolees pay a total of $192,000 
a year back to the state. 

At the same moment, realizing that it costs the state 

• $5 per day for each man in prison, the total cost for 
one year’s keep of 4,000 men is $7,300,000. 

Throughout the first half of last week, a group of ap- 
■ proximetely 150 persons interested in convict rehabilitation 

was meeting at a local motel. These people came to 
Montgomery from Florida, Mississippi, South and North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Georgia, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Minnesota. 

High Educational Ideas Tossed About 

High-toned ideas and ideals concerning vocational edu- 
cation for prison inmates were tossed about like foot- . , 
balls at spring training. 

But here the sounds were different. Here they had Ihe 
participation of the federal government’s Departments of 

Labor and Health, Education and Welfare. Of course, they 
had the cooperation of state’s Board of Corrections, De- 
•partment of Education (vocational education division) and 
Department of Industrial Relations (employment service). 

This was the Draper conference on manpower develop- 
ment and training in correctional programs, sponsored by 
the Rehabilitation Research Foundation (or the operating 
body of the Draper Vocational Educational Experimental- 
Demonstration Project at Draper Correctional Center in 
Speigner, Ala.). 

Here the ehphasis was on the development of programs 
to provide inmates with substantial vocational training. 

It was wondered in this corner: Where is the neces- 
sity for further training of inmates, if the state will not 
cooperate by providing adequate funds for parole officers? 
Why shouldn’t our state have better trained and higher paid 
prison guards, when so much is being paid to upgrade the 
quality of our inmates? 

Perhaps ttie answer to one question will soon material-, 
ize. Dr. John M. McKee, director of the Draper project, 
said a new project has been proposed for Montgomery. ■> 
'a modified halfway house, where parolees live and re- 
ceive training under adequate supervision, with the help-- 
■ ing hand of the federal government, will offer a getting „ 
acquainted-with-society stopover for the sometimes con- 
fused parolee who has been away too long. 
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Thai Official Studies 



teaper ProjectMelhods 



An official of the Royal Thai 
Miniitxir. of Education is ob< 
stfUlng • teaching methods and 
al^ ^ week at the Draper 
Project, Draper Correctional 
. C^ter in Elmore. 

‘Vivdt Pangpbothipong, chief 
of' the Vocational Promotion Di- 
^slon, Department of Vocation* 
if Education, Ministry of Edu* 



cation, is in the U.S. to study 
course content, teaching meth*' 
ods and aids used by contrac- 
tors serving the U.S. Office of 
Education and by trade schools. 

The Draper Project provides 
education courses of six and 12 
months* duration. 

Vivek’s U.S. trip is sponsored 
by ^e Agency for International 
Development, a division of the 
State Department. 

The *niai official, 47 years 
old, reemved his B.S. dbgree in 
engineering from Chulalongkom ! 
University, Thailand, and his 
M.S. degree in industrial edu- 
cation from Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich., in 1956. 

In Thailand, he has served as 
a classroom instructor, transla- 
tor of text materials, and de- 
vdoped follow-up studies. 

Vivek is currently in charge 
of non-degree skiU courses for 
out-of-school youth, provided in 
special training centers in Bang- 
kok. 



He also supervises mobile 
units which provide short-course 
skQl training for inhabitants of 
remote areas of Thailand. 

When he returns to Thailand, 
ha will expand his current pro- 
gram with methods learned in 
this country. 




JEFFERSON DAViS HOTEL 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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Appendix F 



Draper Conferences 



NOTES ON HANDLING THE PRESS ASSEMBLED FROM THE DRAPER CONFERENCE: 

There should be one person who is responsible for handling the press. 

This facilitates matters for the other conference staff and for the members 
of the press as well. At least three weeks before the conference opens, 
form letter should be sent to all newspaper editors in the vicinity of the city 
in which the conference is to be heldg to all radio and television station 
managers in the area, and to all wire service representatives. The letter 
should also be sent to the local offices of national magazines, such as Time . 
Newsweek. U.S. News & World Report , etc. Any other news contaccs which have 

I ^ 

been utilized in the past should also receive a letter. This form letter 
outlines the conference briefly, touching on the highlights of interest to the 
press, such as specific speakers, etc. It is accompanied by a fact sheet on the 
conference background data in a news release form, and a brochure on the 
conference itself. In all probability, the large news services and magazines 
will engage a local member of the news organizations to ’’string” for them? your 
notifying them so far in advance gives them a chance to make provision for this 
stringing. 

Press kits are a must. These are folders, overprinted on the outside with 

the name of the sponsoring organization on the front, and the names of those 

persons responsible for the conference on the back. The inside can be utilized 

to list the cooperating agencies, etc. The press kit should contain publications 
¥ 

lists, biographical sketches on all speakers, advance copies of the speeches to 
be given (with embargo dates on them), sample press releases on the conference, 
and at least one photo. Also plan to have extra copies of biographical 
sketches and speeches on hand for each session. 
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If you dQ not have someone rosponsihle solely for the news coverage, 
then the next best thing is to have one of the eonferenee coordinators handle 
it in addition to his other duties, and hire a clipping service. This service 
will clip any article applying to your conference from the papers it deals 
with. 

Two or three days before the conference, the local press representative, 
wire service offices, etc., should be called and reminded of the conference. 
Introduce yourself, if you are not already known to them. And offer to let 
them in early to set up cameras, Esikes, etc. 

Each day similar ph0n^3 calls should to aiade to remind the press of special 
events taking place. If a particular newsman has been in close touch with you, 
follow-up phone calls may not be necessary, however those media who have not 
sent representatives to each sessions will appreciate this reminder. 

Finally, there may be one or mose speakers whom the press would like to 
interview privately to ask questions which may or may not have a bearing on 
the topic of his speech. You will probably be aware of who these speakers are 
in advance of the conference. It is your responsibility to ascertain whether 
or not the speaker Is willing t© participate in such a conference. If he is, 
then you should so notify all the media people with whom you have been dealing 
of the time and place of the conference, and of any restrictions which the 
speaker wishes to place on it. 
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EVALUATION ANALYSIS 

of 

DRAPER* S CONFERENCE ON MANPO^^ER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAININ6 IN CORRECTIONAL PROGRAMS 

Moatgomory, Alabama 
May 22«25, 1967 

A total of thirty conferees participated in the evaluation of the conference. 
They represented a cross section of persons attending. The evaluators were 
grouped in eeeupational areas that are most representative of their present 
positions o (See Table I) 

TABLE I. 

CONFEREES PARTICIPATING IN EVALUATION 



Area of Work 


Number 


Percent 


State and Federal Corrections 


7 


23.3% 


State Vocational Rehabilitation 


6 


20.0% 


College Professors 


2 


6.7% 


Federal Agencies (Manpower— Labor & HEW) 


7 


23.3% 


MDT and NIMH Projects 


6 


20.0% 


State Employment Service 


2 


6.7% 


TOTAL 


30 


100.0% 



The evaluation form (attached) asked for evaluation in several broad cate- 
gories to which point-values were assigned on a graduated basis. Points assigned 
to these categories were directly related to the overall value of the conference. 
The maximum number of points that could be scored on the evaluation was 100. 

In developing a rating scale for the several sections of the evaluation 
form, points were assigned to the sections requiring positive constructive re- 
sponses in the , allowing manner; 



Fart 




Points 


I 




30 


III 




30 


IV 




10 


V 




10 


VII 




" 2.0 




TOTAL 


100 



To eonvert these points into a meaningful evaination of the conference., 

the following v’alnes were assigned’ 

Highly saeeessfnl 
Vety s'aceessful 
Successful 
Somewhat successful 
Failure 

TABLE II o 

GROUP AND COLLEGTlV'E EVALUATION 



Area of Work ' 


Average 


Rating 


Correctional Work 


78 


Very successful 


Vocational Rehabilitation 




Highly successful 


College Professors 


91 


Highly successful 


Federal Agencies (Manpower- “Labor & HEW) 


67 


Very successful 


MDT and NIMH 


70 


Very successful 



Employment Service 81 Highly successful 





TOTAL 


468 




Average rating of the total group 




78 


Very successful 



Responses from Sections II and VI were not included in this point accumula 



81 - 100 points 
61 - 80 points 

41 - * 60 points 
21 - 40 points 

0 " 20 points 



tion. The response of each occupational grouping was computed separately; 
however, the overall evaluation was also computed. 



To record responses X'jiuch will fee neipful in deterraining the atructure, 
content, and format of the next conference , Table III indicates Frequency 
Distribution of the Five Aspects of the Draper Conference which conferees 
believed t© fee most helpful t© tliGin in their jobso (See Tahle XXl^ 

lABlE ilX^ 

FREQUENCY DISIRIEUIION OF RESFONSES 10 SECTION X OF imUATION FORM 



Aspect of the g^nferene e 

Draper Treatment Program 
and Project Design 

Geireral Problems’^ Proce- , 

dures of Other MPT programs \ 4(20) 

Role of Federal Agencies 

General Presentation s 

Inf or mal Discussions 

Presentations Charaeter- 
i stics of inmates 

Presentations ; Evaluati ons 

Emphasis on Correctional 
Programs 

Job Developm ent 

Use of Non-^Pr ofessionals 

Availability of Literature 

New Ideas 



Group W or kshops 

More Effective Use of 
Professional Personnel 



Similarity of Correctional - 

Problems to Related AgenCo I 1(‘5. 

Demons trationSc Bell Tele 

Hospitality 




” Sections II and VI asked for eritieisms. No priority was established in 
recording the eritieisms since they were general in nature. They are as follow 
CRITICISMS s 

Inadequate physical facilities of prison 
Conference was too broad in scope 
Schedule too rigid 
Workshops too large 

Insufficient time allotted to workshops 

Tour of Draper and E&D Project did not permit time to observe 
program in operation 

Movies not geared to the professional but more to the layman 
Poor attendance of Alabama correctional personnel 

Recommendations came primarily from the responses given in Section VII; 
however, some resulted from responses made in Section II and VI, They are 
as follows 

RECOMMENDATIONS ; 

Have recent research presented by persons doing it 
Invite more correctional personnel (administrators) 

Deal with problems that are practical rather than philosophical 
Leave free time for individual discussion 
Have sample project designs available 
Display materials and equipment 

Include the general public in at least one session 



EVALUATION FORM 

DRAFER GORREGTICNAL MANPOWER CONFERENCE 
May 22-25, 1967 



Itour name . 

Address . 

Position 

The purpose of this form is to record some feedback which will be 
helpful in determining the structure, content and format of the correctional 
manpower conference in Houston in late July. Your cooperation in giving 
your honest and actual reactions is vital to improving our conference series. 
Please be frank and honest j we are not looking for praise. 

I. List the five aspects of the conference which will be most helpful to you 
in your job. 

1) Most important 

2) Next most important 

3) Next most important 

4) Next most important 

5 ) Next most important 



II. List the five aspects of the conference which will be least helpful to you 
in your job. 

1) Least important 

2) Slightly more important than (1) 

3) Slightly more important than (2) 

4) Slightly more important than (3) 

5) Slightly more important than (4) 
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III. 



p 



List five (if possible) things you have learned or had explained to you 
that you expect to put into immediate practice (for example, within three 
months or so) when you get back to your job. 

1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 



IV. This conference was (check only one): 
1) Somewhat informative 




2) 


Very informative 




3) 


Somewhat informative and somewhat constructive 




4) , 


Very informative and very constructive 




5) . 


Neither informative nor constructive 




Explain 


your choice briefly: 








5 

1 


V. What impressed you most about this conference? 



VI. What impressed you Ifeast about this conference? 
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VII. 



Use this page to evaluate any aspect, feature, element, etc., of this 
conference that would be constructive to our planning for the Houston 
conference. List any changes that you feel should be made or topic 
areas that ought to be covei;;ed, or aspects of this conference that 
should be enlarged upon or deleted, amount of time, etc. 
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